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On the Cover 
The people shown on the cover of Negro 
Digest have all had — or will have — an impor- 
tant impact on black theater during recent 

months. They are all relatively new faces, and 
two or three of them may not be recognized by 
more than a few dozen people around New York 
City and San Francisco; but they are all excep- 
tionally talented, and there is every reason to 
suppose that, within the very near future, their 
faces will be as familiar as those of their coun- 
terparts in the older generation. All five of the 
cover people are mentioned in one or more of 
the articles in this issue of Negro Digest, and a play authored by one of 
them is published in this issue. The chart on this page will aid in identify- 
ing them. They are: 1. Diana Sands, a fine young actress who appeared as 
the peasant saint in the Repertory Company of Lincoln Center's produc- 
tion of George Bernard Shaw's St. Joan during the past winter; 2. Ed 
Bullins, an accomplished young playwright whose poems and stories have 
appeared previously in this magazine. In February, three of his one-act 
plays were produced at the American Place Theater in mid-Manhattan. 
Mr. Bullins" play, A Son, Come Home, appears on page 54; 3. Wiliiam 
Wellington Mackey, a playwright whose twin-bill (Requiem for Brother 
X and Family Meeting) was scheduled for a March opening Off-Broad- 
way, arrived in New York from his native Florida, by way of Denver, 
Colo. A year ago, in Chicago, his Requiem for Brother X received an 
exciting premiere at the Parkway Playhouse. 4. James Earl Jones, one of 
the best of the current crop of black actors, is shown in a scene from The 
Great White Hope, which ran for several weeks during the winter at the 
Arena Stage Theater in Washington, D.C. Mr. Jones is expected to appear 
next season in the Broadway production of the play; and 5. Cynthia 
Belgrave, a triple-threat actress-director-producer, whose production 
company (Farris-Belgrave) successfully presented the Wole Soyinka 
double-bill at the Greenwich Mews Theater. Miss Belgrave is responsible 
for bringing the work of the highly regarded Nigerian playwright to the 
attention of New York audiences. 

HOYT W. FULLER 

MANAGING EDITOR 
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NEW LAF^tff&^HEATER 



CO 



A Proposed Direction 



BUCK THEATER-GO HOME! 



BY RONALD MILNER 



g(95>JR^gF A NEW black the- 

1^ ater is to be born, sus- 
r tain itself and justify 

go home. Go home 
psychically, mentally, esthetically, 
and, I think, physically. 

Now what does all that mean? 
First off, what do I, myself, mean 
by a new black theater? I mean 
the ritualized reflection and projec- 
tion of a unique and particular way 
of being, bom of the unique and 
particular conditioning of black 
people leasing time on this planet 
controlled by white-men; and hav- 
ing something to do with the break- 
ing of that "leasing-syndrome." A 
theater emerging from artists who 
realize that, for black people of this 



world, and, specifically, this coun- 
try, every quote "universal" human 
malady, dilemma, desire, or won- 
der, is, by the heat of the pressure 
of white-racism, compounded and 
enlarged, agitated and aggravated, 
accented and distilled to make that 
omni-suffusing, grinding sense of 
being we once called the blues but 
might now just term: blackness. 
From this peculiar and particular 
extra-dimension of being, of expe- 
riences, of conditioning, will come 
the kind of theater I'm looking for. 

Out of the fact that something 
as "universal" as the inner-drive 
and desire for success takes on a 
different shade, another prick-point, 
when it is beneath a black skin; 
there are some strange bi-level 
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goals, some other, further obstacle 
considerations involved. Out of the 
fact that even Love vibrates to 
these ultra-earthy subterranean ac- 
cents. Love for family, for woman, 
for friend, for self, are all touched 
somehow, somewhere, by this 
infra-shadow. And it is from this 
deep shadow that will come this 
new theater I am seeing: come in 
many brilliant new forms ot en- 
lightenment, illumination. 

It will be a theater having to do 
with love of one's self, and one's 
personal, national, and internation- 
al family; with wariness and hatred 
of one's personal, national, and in- 
ternational enemies; with, ideally, 
points as to how to break their grip 
and splatter their power. 

Now, let me stay right in here a 
minute. I want to make sure I get 
across at least some hint of ail the 
levels I see here; try a couple more 
parables, examples, similies, or 
whatever. All-right? So, let's take 
the French Film, Black Orpheus. 
A sweet, bright, touching thing. 
(Just good to see a woman like that 
in full color). But to make it Afro- 
American Orpheus there would 
have to be some extending and 
deepening of dimensions. Under- 
stand me? A writer in the new 
black theater might want to make 
the Hell, the Death, the girl's going 
into the White-World, rejecting not 
only Orpheus but all other cats and 
things black. That would be the 
Hell. And Orpheus going to get 
her back with just courage and con 
and a song would really be some- 

6 



thing, wouldn't it? And how could 
he not look back at the past, at 
the promises of the Devil? Yeh, 
deep stuff. Tragic. And neither 
Shaw, O'Neill, nor any of those 
other great ones, could write it. 
Not within this level of blackness 
Vm talking about. I can almost 
feel some of you thinking: Racism, 
pure racism. Well, I don't know, 
now. All the universal implications, 
messages, of the tale are still there. 
What this imaginary writer has 
done is to put Hell up on Earth 
where it belongs; and say that it 
has something to do with rejecting 
your own people and images for 
other people and images. And if 
there is racism in it, it only makes 
it more validly of this time and of 
this world: Your lire driving others' 
fires out of your brain. 

Now that little adaptation points 
at just one level of what I'm visual- 
izing. But there will be so many 
other levels coming simultaneously. 
Levels of love and joy and strength 
and courage. Like, how did big- 
hearted, big-bellied George Jones, 
this elevator-operator, Pullman- 
porter, foundry-flunky, keep that 
deep clean laughter going? — Raise 
all those kids and keep that strong 
groovy woman swept all those years 
on it? How did he do it? How 
come everybody in the barbershop, 
poolroom, work-house, and every- 
where is glad to see him coming? 
Turning to him to warm their psy- 
chic and spiritual hands? How? 
Why? Who? What? Can't you see 
him, in a blue-light, sitting up on 
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the side of the bed, plotting next 
week's bill-dodging and bill-paying, 
with all of them asleep, except 
maybe her lying there touching his 
back now and then, telling him to 
get some rest? But in the morn- 
ing, with still no answers in sight, 
he's got the right glowing laugh of 
confidence to send those kids on 
out ready to run through those 
prejudice teachers and all that 
other crap — to look for something 
he never saw. Now how does he 
do that? He knows what's happen- 
ing. 

He's been through a thousand 
hunky overseers on a thousand 
poisonous jobs. He's had to dodge 
and stall the buzzards so long he 
can smell 'em a month away. Now 
— how? He's some huge, terrific 
soul stretching his low-ceilinged 
cage all out of shape — defeating 
it even while it kills him. A peculiar 
and particularly tragic-hero; made 
both tragic and heroic by his way 
with a particularly peculiar poison- 
ous situation. Getting George 
Jones, and that deep resilient lady 
of his and their indigo moments, 
on stage, is being in another level 
of the new black theater. So many 
levels. All levels. 

Because there is no personal 
style, or hang-up, or revelation, 
that can't be worked out within and 
through the stances and situations 
of black people; through the ques- 
tions and answers in the Right-Now 
relevance frequency we must tune 
ourselves and our audiences into in 
order to nurture race, self, and art. 



A writer coming this way won t 
lack in his work any of tliose uni- 
versal everyone screams about — 
not if he has any in him; (if you 
look for 'em you'll find 'em even in 
the comic strips) but he will be- 
come involved in the projection of 
a certain uniqueness that is his 
hard-earned birthright. 




Now, any of you who know 
about writing, or about speech- 
making, probably realized that that 
was the return of the bridge back 
there: that stanza ending in that riff 
of — race, self, art. That brings me 
back to where I started. Where I 
said that if this theater is to be it 
must — psychically, mentally, es- 
thetically, and I feel, even physi- 
cally — go home. I'm sure you know 
now what I mean by going home 
psychically and mentally. But, just 
in case, let me try to run a short, 
quick summary. By psychically, I 
mean coming away from your 
dues-paying to all those "outside 
influences" and going into the real, 
black, YOU, by way of those 
places, people, and experiences 
which began and had the most to 
do with the shaping of what is now 
yourself — mean, making works, 
theater, out of that and, in doing it, 
extending and validating that par- 
ticular psychic. By mentally, I 
mean understanding that you and 
the experiences of you are in time 
and history collective repet't ons. 
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have been repeated and multiplied 
many times; so, as artists, you are 
to try to find the terms, and the 
pictures, which will most simply 
clarify those experiences and that 
knowledge for the you's who do 
not, or could not, understand what 
is, or was. happening to you. and 
to future you's who will need to 
be warned and directed in terms 
from inside that level we call: 
blackness — for it is within that 
level that most of the added, mak- 
ing or breaking, weight comes. 

Going home esthetically will fol- 
low naturally after those first two 
steps — since \our esthetics come 
out of your mental and psychic 
environment. So 1 won't go into 
the demand for new dynamics, for 
a new intensity of language and 
form, that the material and the de- 
sired atmosphere will make on you; 
except to say that the further you 
go home, the more startlingly new 
and black the techniques become: 
Musicians are pointing that out to 
us. 

Now, going home physically 
with the new theater means just 
that. Probably I should have 
started here. For this new theater 
must be housed in, sustained and 
judged by. and be a useable pro- 
jection of. and to, a black com- 
munity! The community itself will 
be the theater, and the black ar- 
tist's house of drama like a weird- 
ly fixed and pointed looking-glass, 
a light-prism casting warnings, di- 
rections, fruitful memories and 
marvelous imaginings on the walls 



of the doomed, or soon to be re- 
created, buildings. Right there in 
the community are your materials, 
your situations and conflicts — rele- 
vant and powerful. 

When you stand on those streets 
feeling the human whimpering go- 
ing on under the beast's muzzle, 
when the myriad poisons are part 
of your natural everyday elements, 
the needs will either come bursting 
out of your pens onto your stages, 
or they'll drive you sick with your 
own faggot cowardice. 

The need to displace and replace 
pale and dark villains and heroes, 
ideas and concepts, images and 
symbols; the need for defined and 
dramatized, hugely-drawn, clearly 
shown, walking and talking details 
as to how to organize community, 
county, nation, world for a shat- 
tering attack against the most vora- 
cious power-machine the world has 
ever known. Details! Not stunning 
poetic generalities. Details! Details 
should be moving around those 
stages in all kinds of explicit 
images; huffing and puffing and 
working themselves out of the kill- 
ing situations — or showing why 
they cannot! Pictures of who and 
what was the past; how it was 
called and who answered, and why 
it all went down. Who were those 
heroes the kids have got to know 
of and believe in before they can 
believe that you, or any other black 
man, has anything to tell them? 
What were the betrayals? How 
does Judas look when he*s black? 
Detailed pictures of who and what 
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is doing the killing now. And how 
it — awesome as it might seem — 
can be maneuvered into death- 
traps. All the while you're singing 
about that woman, that buddy, 
those personal art-promises you 
made to yourself. All and any of 
it placed right in the context in 
which you found it, and from 
which you can only free it through 
direct confrontation — that is, 
America's ball-cutting racist vise. 

You've grabbed every piece of 
beauty, thought, insight and style 
you've ever achieved in your life 
while dodging that crap. And to 
put it out of your work before it 
is out of your life is making a lie 
of your art — which is nothing but 
your life (thoughts, feelings, see- 
ings, imaginings, doings) sent out 
to others with an imposed re-order. 
You will never have a theater, an 
art, a life really representative of 
the soul-beats and desire-lines of 
you and your kind until you and 
your kind have come together and 
pooled desires, plans, resources 
and capabilities to throw oS. the 
jailers. 



The people, the communities, 
are trapped in both unconscious 
suicide and subtle, dedicated gen- 
ocide. You have a tool that might 
be able to help. What' re you going 
to do? Go out on a bridge halfway 
between realities and blow to your- 
self? Or serenade the downtown 



people and catch the pennies they 
throw at your feet? I hope not. 

Speaking of pennies — and we 
have to — ^there is also a definite 
practical, economical, reason for 
the new theater going physically 
to the black communities. That is 
that Broadway doesn't want your 
blackness, wasn't designed or in- 
tended for it; definitely doesn't 
want any strange new forms in- 
spired by that very blackness. She 
is a contented fat white cow. If 
you can slip in and milk her for a 
minute — ^well, then, more black- 
power to you brodier. But, I'm 
telling you — ^it's a weird price she's 
asking: She wants you to be a 
singing hyena, dancing on the 
graves of yourself and everyone 
you know. (Serious things, dramas, 
are things that come from some 
other country, some other century, 
and even then are best set 
in a mad-house. And (quote) 
black-comedy has nothing to do 
with Afro-Americans!) Broadway 
cannot support you, brothers and 
sisters; it would be against their 
interests. 

If you're thinking that Ofi- 
Broadway is a haven, think again. 
It is, finally, as a perfect example 
of what America would have its 
artists involved in: a zoo, with 
a carnival, where the animals and 
the freaks play delightfully, curi- 
ously, shockingly, with lights, col- 
ors, words, forms, gestures, always 
with some ingrown aspect of them- 
selves, never with anything in the 
outer-world should any relevance 
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be uttered or implied it is usually 
done so with the utmost obscurity. 
Now and again, I have to admit, 
something disturbs that tranquil 
scene down there, something real 
and relevant — ^related to other peo- 
ples lives — seeps in; then everyone 
does a double-take and goes back 
wondering if maybe something 
could really be starting down there 
after all. But it's usually just some- 
thing or someone healthy getting 
leady to break-out of there; noth- 
ing to be alarmed about; won't 
happen often. To round of! my 
thinking on Off-Broadway, I tell 
you that art for art's sake is: in- 
cest! And the o£^prings of that 
are usually strange and feeble. 

We, black people, desperately 
need a healthy natural art-form: 



art coming from an intercourse 
with life! Our lives! As we have, 
and must, live them. In order for 
our art, theater, to provide this for 
us, it must become an organic, 
functioning part of our communi- 
ties. As black artists we must go 
home in every way; go wherever it 
is we most feel indigenous and or- 
ganic and, therefore, a natural ob- 
server and conmientor. It is there 
that our talents must pay dues and 
spend dividmds. The communi- 
ties, the people, can sustain, assist, 
and inspire us to essential and bril- 
liant levels in our new black thea- 
ter, our new visions. But only if 
we assist and inspire them to the 
same levels in the new black thea- 
ter of their living, to new visions of 
theur lives. 



Ronald Mibier, author of the article, "Black Theater — Go Home!", 

is author-in-residence at Lincoln University (Pennsylvania). His full- 
length play, Who's Got His Own, was produced at the New Lafayette 
Theater in Harlem last fall. The play had been performed earlier at 
the American Place Theater in New York. 
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A View From The Wings 
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Black 
hts? 



BY DICK CAMPBELL 



A voteran figure in tho hlnrk theater in America surveys 
the theatrical scene and disrovers^ to his dismay^ that things 
are about u here they icere 30 years ago 



N 



EARLY everyone 
knows the story of Old 
Sam. Sam came out of 
Harlem and he worked 
on the same job for 30 
years. He was a hard worker, but 
he always took Mondays off. One 
day the Boss told him: "Sam, you 
are the best worker I have, but why 
can't you get to work on Mon- 
days?" Sam answered. "Boss, if 
you could get colored on Friday 
nights and have as much fun as 
we do, you couldn't get to work on 
Mondays, either!" 

Now, all of this is amusing, but 
there is something to be noted here: 
Sam was in the same place where 



he was 30 years ago. And, in look- 
ing around at the position of the 
black man in the theater, I am 
wondering if he isn't in the same 
place he has been in for 30 years. 
And, like Sam, he may be having 
fun on weekends, but he is being 
insidiously destroyed. 

It takes no genius to realize that 
a theater is as strong as its play- 
wrights. There has never been a 
truly great theater without play- 
wrights. The Greeks had Sophocles 
and Aeschylus; the British had 
Shakespeare; the French had Mo- 
liere; and the Irish had Synge and 
O'Casey. And the American the- 
ater of the 1920's had O'Neill, 
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RONALD MILNER 

... a new playwright 

Barry and Sidney Howard. Black 
people had fun. 

Sometimes I suspect that black 
people have had too much fun. 
They have '*run their mouths" 
while white folks were organizing. 
No one has had the nerve to say 
it out loud, but I suspect very 
strongly that one of the reasons the 
great African civilizations fell was 
because their intellectuals did more 
talking than writing. And the chil- 
dren of those great civilizations 
continue to talk. 

At any rate, the realization that 
any theater needs playwrights led 
to my joining the late, great actress, 
Rose McClendon, in organizing the 
Negro People's Theater in 1935. 
Two years later, after Miss Mc- 
Qendon's death, my late wife, Mu- 
riel Rahn, joined me in establishing 



the Rose McClendon Players. We 
drew around us such talented peo- 
ple as Ossie Davis, Jane White, Ed 
Cambridge, Austin Briggs-Hall, 
Frederick O'Neal, Dooley Wilson, 
Canada Lee, George Norford, Eu- 
gene Grigsby, Fred Carter and 
Loften Mitchell. We initiated a pol- 
icy of doing only plays written by 
black playwrights. And we did 
pretty well. 

Five years were poured into our 
activities in the basement of the Mt. 
Morris Park Library at 9 West 1 24 
Street. We produced fifteen plays, 
some one-actors, some full-length. 
Some were better than others, but 
at least three showed truly great 
promise on the part of their au- 
thors. Unfortunately, those three 
authors long ago ceased to write 
plays. They became press agents, 
reporters and school teachers, for 
they had to eat and no one was 
buying a black playwright's work 
in those days — unless he turned out 
a Green Pastures, Harlem or some 
such trivia that appealed to Broad- 
way's white theatergoers. 

No one is buying black play- 
wrights' work today, either — in- 
cluding black producers. Indeed, a 
curious thing has happened this 
past year while people sang of the 
Negro theater-groundswell: Exact- 
ly one black American, Ronald 
Milner, saw his play produced in 
New York City. (The now-de- 
stroyed New Lafayette Theater 
produced Mr. Milner's Who's Got 
His Own). Black producers are 
out-Marshaling the Marshal Plan. 
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They have produced the work of a 
European and now they're going to 
Australia and Africa — to any place 
but home. To put it bluntly, black 
producers are aUies of the power 
structure in terms of keeping black 
people in their customary roles — 
namely, Court Jesters in the Amer- 
ican Drama. It seems that neither 
white nor black America wants to 
deal with the realities of the Black 
Experience on this continent. 

Frankly, I began to worry when 
I saw those foundations giving out 
huge chunks of money. I said then 
that those who got the money were 
going into a lot of mental gymnas- 
tics over how to keep black play- 
wrights off the boards. I kicked my- 
self, told myself I was getting old 
and that those fellows would pro- 
duce plays by black Americans. 
Well, I am sorry that I was right in 
the first place. 

Someone wrote recently that the 
Negro theater is a "sometime thing." 
It is, and it will ever be thus un- 
less somebody writes for it. There 
are high-sounding motives and 
mottoes around today indicating 
that black people are making their 
way in the theater — their own way. 
The New York Times recently 
devoted nearly a full page of its 
Sunday theater section to the pro- 
nouncements of Douglas Turner 
Ward, author of the fine long-run- 
ning double bill. Day of Absence 
and Happy Ending at the St. Marks 
Playhouse, which is now the home 
of the newly founded and funded 
Negro Ensemble Company. Any 
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ALICE CHILDRESS 

day you can pick up a daily and 
find a lengthy piece on the life and 
times of the Negro Theater. These 
pronouncements all say pretty 
much the same thing: That the 
Afro-American theater needs spe- 
cial plays — plays that communicate 
to a special audience, the black 
audience. The premise is that it 
takes a black American to really 
write for the black American thea- 
ter. Douglas Turner Ward said as 
much in his New York Times in- 
terview some months ago to Stan- 
ley Kaufman, former Times theater 
critic. 

Obviously the Ford Foundation 
has no objections to this premise 
since it gave to Mr. Ward and his 
partner, actor-producer Robert 
Hooks, nearly $450,000 to form a 
Negro Ensemble Company where 

13 
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black actors could be trained and 
molded into an ensemble theater 
group. All of this is very good, but 
I have a feeling that Afro-Amer- 
ican playwrights should be working 
right along with actors, directors 
and others in the group. And I 
don't mean "student" actors and 
directors exclusively. I mean pro- 
fessional Afro-American play- 
wrights to write material for the 
prcrfessional actors in the company. 
Much is happening to black people 
everywhere today. Where are the 
playwrights to get some of this 
down — ^this black comedy or 
drama — ^and on our stages? 

Now, what any novice in theater 
knows is that not all playwrights 
start out writing "hits.*' More often 
he "misses" before he hits, but 
what is important is the oppor- 
tunity to develop his craft right 
along with the actor. If nobody 
ever presents his works, he will 
never know his weaknesses. He has 
to see his creations and find out 
for himself where he made mis- 
takes. He must go through the same 
trial-and-error method which 
makes the actor outstanding. 

In the process, therefore, of de- 
veloping an Afro-American, or 
Negro Ensemble Company, whose 
basics are not only communication 
with the black audience but com- 
municating blackness to a white 
audience, it is difficult to under- 
stand why black playwrights are 
not carried along in the over-all 
development of the Negro En- 
semble Company. True, Mr. Ward 



is a prolific writer and a sohd pro, 
but the scheduled plays for the Ne- 
gro Ensemble Company's first 
season suggests that Mr. Ward and 
Mr. Hooks are not only fresh out 
of plays, but that they are fresh 
out of playwrights. In the latter 
case, this just isn't so. 

The Negro Ensemble Company 
has adapted Ray Lawlor's Summer 
of the Seventeenth Doll, (which 
had a fair-to-middling Broadway 
run a few years ago) to a Negro 
"locale on the levee." Gracious me! 
This harks back to the Thirties and 
Forties of The Hot Mikado, Car- 
men Jones and My DarUn* Aida, 
only now, the N.E.C. is substituting 
legitimate plays for musicals. After 
30 years of watdiing and partici- 
pating in this kind of thing to earn 
a living, I am not only disappointed 
in Mr. Ward and Mr. Hooks, I am 
shocked. No! I am disgusted! 
Why, anyone would think these 
gentlemen are a couple of starving 
black actors without a theater to 
their names, hustling next week's 
rent. But, that just isn't so. These 
two guys are rich, man! They've 
got nearly half a million bucks of 
The Man's money, and when that's 
gone I'm sure The Man will be 
back with more. We'll cry "dis- 
crimination" if he doesn't! After 
all, it's popular to give black folks 
money these days. It's chic. 

Compounding the insult is the 
injury I endured by watching Song 
of the Lusitanian Bogey by Peter 
Weiss, who needs the N.E.C. to do 
his plays like he needs a hole in the 
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head. Mr. Weiss, whose Marat/ 
Sade and The Investigation were 
weirdly successful after a fashion, 
will probably come through in his 
usual style and please the critics. 
This won't help Negro playwrights. 
And the announced Daddy Good- 
ness — of which I know nothing — 
will probably give black play- 
wrights a chance to see what Rich- 
ard Wright might have accom- 
plished as a playwright had he 
lived. Of course, Mr. Wright didn't 
write Daddy Goodness; he merely 
translated and adapted it. 

Why does the N.E.C. select these 
plays to do when there are many 
Afro-American playwrights walk- 
ing around with pretty good scripts 
under their arms, looking for pro- 
ducers? I can think of at least four 
off-hand in whom the N.E.C. could 
invest $20,000 as playwrights-in- 
residence, have a season of four 
plays that would say something to 
black and white people, but espe- 
cially to black people. I shall name 
them without their permission. 
They are Alice Childress (who had 
a fine Off-Broadway play at the 
Greenwich Mews Theatre some 
seasons back entitled Trouble in 
Mind) ; Loften Mitchell, (who has 
just written the greatest book on the 
Negro theatre ever published. 
Black Drama, and who had an ex- 
cellent play at the Greenwich Mews 
a few seasons back entitled A Land 
Beyond the River); Ossie Davis, 



(whose Purlie Victorious not only 
had a Broadway run but was also 
made into a movie, neither of 
which made him rich because of his 
content); and WilUam Branch, 
(whose A Wreath for Udomo, is a 
classic and telling statement of an 
African dictator's downfall, based 
on a novel by the noted African 
author, Peter Abrahams). All of 
these men, and this woman, have 
had successes but with no founda- 
tions to keep them flush. Mitchell 
and Branch did receive Guggen- 
heim Awards of $5,000 each some 
years back and they came up with 
good works. 

Now that the N.E.C. has made 
its first big mistake, I hope a sec- 
ond season will afford it an oppor- 
tunity to go about the business of 
doing what it should have been 
doing from the very first. N.E.C. 
does have the work of the noted 
African playwright, Wole Soyinka 
on its schedule, but I think it is 
ironic that the group had to look 
to European, Australian and Afri- 
can sources. 

It is, indeed, so ironic that 30 
years later Old Sam and I remain 
in the same spot, taking Mondays 
off. Sam doesn't know it, but I 
think I do: While we're having 
fun on those weekends, the Amer- 
ican power structure is taking care 
of business. And its business is to 
see that we black people stay in the 
same place for another 30 years. 



Dick Campbell, author of the article, "Is There A Conspiracy Against 
Black Playwrights?", is an actor and producer. 
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Retreat at St. Mark^s? 



is THE GRO E E IE 
R LL B C T TER? 



BY PETER BAILEY 



. . There is no consistent philosophy of 
cultural nationalism directing the actions 
of the leaders of the Negro Ensemble Com- 
pany, who themselves are not known as 
cultural nationalists . . 



' LACK people are rap- 
t' idly learning that they 

Jf5 must define their own 
S-^ . >, . . terms. How terms are 
defined determines 
how events are judged and how 
questions are answered. For in- 
stance, in Catholic schools the re- 
ligious upheavals initiated by Mar- 
tin Luther's dispute with the Pope 
are called the "Protestant Revolu- 
tion", whereas in public schools the 
same series of events are called the 
"Protestant Reformation." The 
term which you accept determines 
how you feel about the events dis- 
cussed. 

A term much in vogue for dis- 
cussion nowadays is "Black The- 



ater." There is a general agreement 
that there is a definite need for a 
strong and viable Black theater in 
this country, and, as a result, groups 
have been springing up through the 
country. The recently-launched. 
New York-based Negro Ensemble 
Company is one group which lays 
claim to filling the void existing in 
the Black theater world. 

Financed with a $434,000 one- 
year grant from the ultra-Establish- 
mentarian Ford Foundation, the 
company has already completed 
one of the four plays which are 
scheduled for its first season at the 
time this is written. The play. 
Song of the Lusitanian Bogey, by 
German playwright Peter Weiss, 
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received generally favorable re- 
views from the press and many 
people hailed this as new Black 
theater. But to many interested 
persons, the question remains: Is 
the Negro Ensemble Company 
really Black Theater? Can a the- 
ater group financed by the Ford 
Foundation produce Black the- 
ater? In his recendy published 
book, Crisis of the Negro Intellec- 
tual, Harold Cruse provides a defi- 
nition of Black Theater which most 
Black people find acceptable: ""My 
own standards for a black theater 
would be one where Negroes them- 
selves would finance the institution 
and man all the technical and ad- 
ministrative posts." Using this defi- 
nition as a guideline, the answer 
would have to be No — True Black 
theater cannot be financed by this 
country's Ford Foundations. 

All critics of the company don't 
agree completely with Mr. Cruse's 
position, of course. They are not 
critical of the company for the ac- 
ceptance of the grant, but for the 
way it is being used by Douglas Tur- 
ner Ward, the artistic director, and 
Robert Hooks, the executive direc- 
tor of the ensemble company. Ac- 
tor-director Ernie McClintock 
says: "They have the money. Ford 
can't take it back; the worst they 
can do is not renew it. They could 
have used the one-year grace to 
really experiment and give expo- 
sure to young, Black playwrights. 
Instead they are using all well-es- 
tablished playwrights, who really 
don't need the exposure." 
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Critics are especially incensed 
over the selection of plays for their 
first season. Besides Weiss' play, 
which depicts the horrors of Portu- 
guese colonialism in Africa, the 
company is doing Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll by Australian 
playwright Ray Lawler, which has 
been transposed from its original 
Australian setting to the world of 
migratory black sugar cane work- 
ers in Louisiana. The third play is 
Kongi's Harvest, the latest by Ni- 
gerian playwright, Wole Soyinka, 
which deals with the corruption in 
an African dictatorship; and the 
final work is Daddy Goodness, a 
Richard Wright adaptation of an 
original French play by Louis 
Sapin. This play has to do with 
people's need for a kind of messiah 
and the ways in which this need 
can be exploited. 

Critics feel that there is no ex- 
cuse for the company's not sched- 
uling one play by a Black Ameri- 
can playwright based on a Black 
American theme. Ward answers 
these criticisms with the explana- 
tion that the company's objective 
is "to promote plays which have a 
relevance to Black life, whether 
written by black or white, Ameri- 
can or foreign playwrights." He 
contends that the selected plays 
fulfill that aim. Technically he is 
correct, but the question still re- 
mains: Why does a group which 
lists as one of its aims a desire "to 
provide a new platform for the ex- 
posure of the works of young, 
Black actors and playwrights" not 
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have one play by a young. Black 
playwright in its opening season? 
The explanation that the directors 
of the company looked, but 
couldn't find a suitable play, is met 
with skepticism in the Black artis- 
tic community. 

A second bone of contention be- 
tween the Negro Ensemble Com- 
pany and many of its potential sup- 
porters is its location in the East 
Village rather than in one of the 
black communities, especially since 
Ward himself has been quoted as 
saying that "for a Negro playwright 
the need is for an audience of other 
Negroes." In his New York Times 
article, "American Theatre: For 
Whites Only,"* Ward wrote of the 
need for "A theater of permanence, 
continuity and consistency, provid- 
ing the necessary homebase for the 
Negro artist to launch a campaign 
to win his ignored brothers and 
sisters as constant witnesses to his 
endeavors." 

He also wrote that "the Black 
playwright needed not necessarily 
an all-Black audience to the exclu- 
sion of white but, for the playwright, 
[a black audience is] certainly his 
primary audience, the first persons 
of his address, potentially the most 
advanced, the most responsive or 
most critical. Only through their 
initial and continuous participation 
can his interest and purpose be 
best perceived by others." It would 
seem to follow that a playwright 
expressing such sentiments would 

* Reprinted in the December 1967 issue of 

Necro Digest. 
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locate his theater in one of the 
large, black communities, where 
the type of audiences which he de- 
scribed is readily available. Ward 
didn't do so, and his reasoning is 
that. "WeVe not here on the Lower 
East Side because it's the Lower 
East Side. We're here because we 
got a three-story building complete 
with theater that fulfills our needs. 
Moreover, we can be reached by 
Negroes from all over the metro- 
politan area, not just Harlem. Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant is only 35 minutes 
away and Jersey City 40 minutes. 
We want to build a Black audience 
throughout the area." He also feels 
that black people will come to the 
St. Marks Playhouse to see *'good, 
relevant theater, using the success 
of his one-act plays Day of Ab- 
sence and Happy Ending in attract- 
ing an almost 50 per cent black 
audience (35,000 people), as a 
case in point. These statements 

hardly quiet his critics, who won- 
der how many black people would 

attend the theatre if it was located 

in their community and they could 
just walk in from the streets, pay 
their money and see good, relevant 
theater. The question remains: Can 
the term ''Black Theater" be used 
to define a theater located outside 
the black community? The Negro 
Ensemble Company says yes; its 
critics say no. 

The company's use of whites in 
key positions has also brought it 
under fire from important segments 
of the Black community. Gerald 
Krone is Administrative Director; 
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Paul Mann is Director of Training 
for the Professional Company; Al- 
fred Geller is legal counsel; and 
Joseph M. Gottfried is account- 
ant; these are some of the whites 
who hold positions which many 
feel should have been — and could 
have been — ^held by blacks. The 
critics are especially soured by 
Mann's appointment as director of 
professional training, feeling that 
this very sensitive post must be 
filled by a black director if the 
theater is directed towards a black 
audience. Ward's reply to this line 
of criticism is that, "I've been a Ne- 
gro militant for years, and I share 
their anger. I also have my own 
ideas about practicality, and they 
do not eliminate the use of any 
talent to fulfill any other talent" 
Well said, but is he talking about 
Black Theater? 

The Negro Ensemble Company, 
despite its claims, is not Black The- 



ater. It may be interesting theater; 
it may be good theater; but to call 
it Black theater would be consid- 
erably stretching the definition of 
Black Theater given by Harold 
Cruse, a definition which I accept. 
There is no consistent philosophy 
of cultural nationalism directing the 
acticxis of its leaders, Douglas Tur- 
ner Ward and Robert Hooks, who 
themselves are not known as cul- 
tural nationalists. They are very 
talented, and even their critics had 
little critidsm of the caliber of the 
professional acting company, about 
which it is generally agreed that the 
performances in "Bogey" were ex- 
cellent and in a highly professional 
ensemble style. But those of us 
who are looking for a Black The- 
ater will have to look elsewhere, 
right into the black communities, 
realizing that if we want true Black 
Theater, we will have to pay for it 
and sustain it by our resources and 
skills. 



Peter Bafley, who provided the above critique of the new theater com- 
pany which had seemed to promise so much, is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Johnson Publishing Company in New York. Mr. 
Bailey also is active with the black students groups in the East. 
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Goodbye Broadway^ Hello Harlem 




BY BARBARA ANN TEER 



A young actress who knows 
thv ropes relates from her 
personal experiences and 
her clear-eyed viewpoint 
the reasons why the route 
to effuity in the theater 
leads out from ^^home" 



ECENTLY, I received 
in the mail a big, fat, 
bulky questionnaire 
from the Committee 
on Human Rights con- 
cerning discrimination in the thea- 
ter. Now that was bad enough, but 



a few evenings later I went bounc- 
ing out of my apartment, as I do 
every Saturday night or early Sun- 
day morning, to purchase the New 
York Times. I hurried back to 
quickly glance through the "newsy" 
Theater section and the "intellec- 
tual" Magazine section to find out 
if there was anything interesting 
enough to read. I could then de- 
termine whether 1 would stay in 
and relax or go to the movies. I 
had just given up on the drama 
section. I briskly began thumbing 
through the magazine section when 
what to my wandering eyes should 
appear but a big, fat, juicy article 
about "US"! 

Oh boy, oh boy! What a pleasant 
surprise. Out the window goes all 
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plans for the movies. I pour me a 
glass of milk, take out cookies and 
make myself comfortable so I can 
really relax and enjoy what Mr. 
Kerr has to say about "Us poor, 
neglected problem children" . . . 
the "Negro Actor." "Well, it's 
about time," I say! But the more 
I read the less comfortable I be- 
come, and the more I read the less 
cozy my apartment becomes, and 
the more I read the more sour my 
milk becomes, and the more rancid 
my cookies seem to taste until final- 
ly I scream (being the "Method" 
actress that I am) "Stop, Stop, 
SUjp, Oh please Stop! I can't take 
any more of this meaningless chit- 
diat, this wasted, misdirected en- 
ergy. First the questionnaire and 
now this article." That did it! It's 
just too, too much toe one week. I 
mean really. . . . The White Estab- 
lishment is making it impossible 
for "Us" to stay sane. 

After the emotional outburst, 
the irony of the whole ridiculous 
situation hit me and I simply 
plopped down in my not so "cozy" 
chair and laughed. Now, by the 
time I had finished going through 
all my emotional changes, the 
last feature of the movie had 
begun and there I was stuck at 
home with my article on one side 
and my questionnaire on the other. 
"What to do? . . . What to do? . . . 
What to do?— The outlook is in- 
curably blue." 

In case you are curious as to the 
contents of my "big, fat, bulky 
questionnaire" and after all you are 
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entided to know what caused the 
initial discomfort, it goes like this: 
"Dear Actor: 

The enclosed questionnaire 
is confidential and is aimed to- 
wards determining what kind 
of employment situation exists 
for actors with racial and/or 
ethnic minority backgrounds. 
In order to explore conditions 
relating to the work experi- 
ence of the professional actor 
and to find out if the hiring 
policies of theatrical employ- 
ers are changing, and what the 
rate of that change is, we must 
have your cooperation in gath- 
ering information that will 
give us facts. 

Please read the question- 
naire over carefully. Bear in 
mind that its purpose is to de- 
termine: 

1. Is there an employment 
problem in the theatrical field 
(Broadway, Off-Broadway, 
television, motion pictures, 
television commercials and in- 
dustrials) for qualified Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Indian, etc., actors?" . . . 

(Need I go any further?) 
Now I ask you, "Is this ques- 
tionnaire really necessary?" All one 
has to do is turn on the television, 
go to any nei^bcnrhood movie, or 
buy a ticket to any Broadway play, 
and the answers are readily avail- 
able without the need for any ques- 
tionnaire. 

After all this time (centuries and 
I do mean CENTURIES), how can 
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whites still be naive enough to think 
that the racial inequalities of show 
business, and on a larger scale of 
this country, can be solved by writ- 
ing still more articles, essays, ques- 
tionnaires — and even books — on 
the problem of the Negro in Amer- 
ica? Come now. who are we kid- 
ding? At this point in our history 
there are certainly enough books 
and periodicals (both for and 
against integration). Most of which, 
in their own individual styles, clear- 
ly define the racial problems in 
America. Books which precisely 
state, Why all this happened. How 
it happened. Why it continues to 
go on and even Solutions to the 
problem, and if one refuses to read 
books on this touchy subject, one 
has the alternative of taking a trip 
(that is, those who are brave 
enough) to any ghetto in any city 
of this country and see for your- 
self. Actually, for all the friends of 
black people who constantly ask 
"What do you want?", or, in some 
cases, if they are ultra-sophisti- 
cated, *"What do they want?", or 
"Why do rhey hate us so?", it 
wouldn't be a bad idea to sponsor 
guided tours once or twice a day 
through each Harlem of this coun- 
try (heavily protected, of course), 
and if it accomplishes nothing else, 
at least we might be able to elimi- 
nate those stupid questions. 

My point is simply this: There is 
no excuse any more for this child- 
like naivete concerning the racial 
issues in this country and, on a 
more specific level, in the theater. 



Black writers have more than done 
their share toward providing en- 
lightenment. If they would all leave 
their typewriters and not write an- 
other sentence for another decade 
there would still be enough ma- 
terial to read and digest. 

The white American has proven 
himself over the years to be the 
most cunning, calculating, shrewd, 
and contriving human ever created. 
He spend hours upon hours every 
day mastering the ability to main- 
tain and/or gain power and will go 
to any lengths to achieve this 
power. So how can he expect me 
to believe that the same master- 
mind who created the hydrogen 
bombs and send missiles into outer 
space, this same brilliant mind, 
cannot understand the simple issues 
involved in eradicating racial in- 
equalities? This shrewd mind, in- 
stead, expends vital creative energy 
trying to throw America off-track 
by sending out banal questionnaires 
and writing juvenile articles con- 
cerning "the Negro question." 

How Mr. Kerr, one of America's 
most outstanding theater critics, 
could reach his conclusions in his 
article in the New York Times 
Magazine ''Am 1 a Negro or am 
I an Actor?", is absolutely mysti- 
fying to me. Does he really think, 
after all this time, actors are dumb 
enough to interpret this concern 
to mean he really wants to do 
something positive to eliminate the 
condition? I'm afraid not. Instead, 
the article will be read and people 
will say "isn't that a shame" and, 
again, life will go on. 
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Actually, on the surface, the 
article seemed intelligent, terribly 
honest and extremely courageous. 
It would appear that he has tre- 
mendous insight concerning the di- 
lemma confronting black people in 
the American theater today. He 
asked many legitimate questions 
which showed a total awareness of 
the existing situation. However, in 
the process of answering those very 
questions, thereby arriving at defi- 
nite conclusions and proposing 
definite solutions, he left the Negro 
actor either totally confused, be- 
wildered or completely disap- 
pointed relative to what he must 
do about increasing his employ- 
ment opportunities on Broadway. 




Let's look at the situation close- 
ly: As stated, up to this date, in- 
tegration has been the black actor's 
total concern on Broadway. In 
order to provide more jobs for him- 
self, in the already established field 
of entertainment, he has picketed, 
sat-in, marched, and negotiated 
new laws. This still has not helped 
him to accomplish his goals, be- 
cause he now finds himself in a 
position where he must turn down 
many of these very jobs. So it 
would seem the problem is far more 
complex than simply hiring more 
Negro actors. Now the question is, 
what type of jobs can he — or 
should he — accept? Perhaps the 
answer to this question should be: 



As long as the white establishment 
is in complete control; as long as 
it determines the interpretation of 
the roles; as long as they dictate to 
us what the behavior of the char- 
acter must be; as long as they reap 
the majority of the material profit, 
the black actor accepting roles in 
such vehicles will only help main- 
tain the status quo and/or, in some 
cases, even retard his already es- 
tablished position. Why? 

When white people determine 
what image black people should 
reflect on stage, they usually per- 
petuate, out of ignorance, anti- 
quated cliches. These writers and 
directors generally have no real 
knowledge of the true history and 
psyche of black people and there- 
fore their creative — or historical — 
choices of what the black actor is 
suppose to represent are inaccurate 
or unreal. The black actor is there- 
fore being used as a pawn for the 
whites' own personal gain. This is 
particularly true in musicals, where 
we are most blatantly exploited; 
always singing, dancing, carefree, 
happy-go-lucky "got no worries," 
"got no cares," creatures. Since, 
contrary to what Mr. Kerr says, 
the theater does play a major role 
in setting standards and values, the 
black artist who continues to ac- 
cept these type roles will justify — 
and also enable — white writers to 
continue to write them and white 
producers to continue to make 
money from them (And can you 
blame them?), and white audiences 
will continue to carry a distorted 
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image back home with them. As 
long as this prevails, there will be 
no ''next step forward." 

If producers', writers' and/direc- 
tors' intentions were honorable 
when dealing with black material 
on or off-Broadway, they would at 
least solicit the services of black 
consultants and/or assistant direc- 
tors. They would hire black per- 
sonnel on an administrative or 
policy-making level (and please 
don't raise the issue of qualifica- 
tions.) Today there exist many vic- 
tims of the theater's fear of hiring 
qualified black personnel. I am one 
such victim. As one big producer 
said to another, "What is she going 
to be, some kind of black thermo- 
stat?" It seems no one is wUling 
to share his control even if it would 
mean a better, more accurate, pro- 
duction. (Examples: Hallelujah 
Baby on Broadway and all Re- 
gional and Repertory Theater 
Companies, Lincoln Center in- 
cluded.) 

How can there be progress as 
long as every decision made, and 
every job obtained in the theater, 
is from a white point of view and 
must be accepted on white terms? 
No matter how big a black actor 
may become, his image is still fixed, 
locked-in, and he is constantly used 
as some kind of oddity or bastard 
conunodity. As a black actress, as 
long as this condition prevails, 1 
can merely look forward to playing 
"demanding " roles such as prosti- 
tute, maid, and/or every now and 
then, just for local color, of course. 



some form of exotic, perhaps a 
role in one of the classics. How- 
ever, if I'm really lucky and can 
survive the frustrations of this busi- 
ness, when I'm old and gray, I can 
look forward to playing a strong, 
forceful, ball-cutting matriarch and 
the white theater will continue to 
profit from my unique Negritude. 
At least, I will be secure in specifi- 
cally knowing the types and roles 
I will or will not be allowed to play. 
I will not be allowed to grow from 
an ingenue into a leading lady, into 
a character actress. Heavens no! 
That's for white folks only. I will 
rather grow from a hard, cold pros- 
titute into a hard, cold matriarch, 
(only two dimensions). It's really 
amazing to what lengths play- 
wrights and directors go to in order 
to make their black characters fit 
the stereotype. One could never 
imagine a black actress playing a 
"woman", or even a "lady" who is 
either/or warm, wise, sensitive, in- 
telligent, loving, puritanical, help- 
less, long-suffering, confused, or 
perhaps a fickle human being. 

Consciously or unconsciously 
(really it's irrelevant) white people 
have convinced themselves, (and, as 
always, when they convince them- 
selves, they usually convince most 
blacks, too) that being black, of 
necessity, narrows one*s scope; 
therefore, being black means being 
limited. It's like putting on some 
form of strait jacket. It's some 
kind of freakish quality which, in 
all theatrical cases, necessitates that 
you be handicapped, a basket case. 
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And it seems that as long as black 
performers are hired to entertain 
white America, their creative tal- 
ents will be dealt with in this ex- 
tremely limited fashion. 

Actually, all that being black 
means is that one has a specific 
frame of reference or point of view, 
just as any white American, Rus- 
sian, Irish, English, Jewish, Greek, 
Spanish, Chinese, or any other race 
of people have. And isn't that 
where all creative experiences be- 
gin, from a specific ethnic or en- 
vironmental base? Blackness is 
something within not something 
without. Therefore, being black 
merely gives the artist a specific 
base or starting point whereby he 
may relate his life experiences to 
an audience in his own unique life 
style. . . . 

To quote Mr. Kerr: "We live in 
a time of theatrical naturalism. For 
approximately 100 years our plays 
have become more and more 
photographic, more literally faith- 
ful to the details and appearance of 
life as it is lived statistically. Set- 
tings must look exactly as houses 
and apartments look; behavior in 
the theater must duplicate precise- 
ly behavior outside the theater. 
Whether we call this realism or 
naturalism doesn't matter; what 
matters is that we now expect to 
hear and see in the theater a close 
duplication of what we see and hear 
in our homes, in our offices, on our 
sidewalks." "Whites do not see 
many Negroes in their homes, nor 
do Negroes see whites in theirs, 



not socially, not as young brides, 
not as real-life leading ladies. 
Whites do not see many Negroes 
in their offices, at least not after 
they have passed the reception 
desks. General experience knows 
no casual interchange. To place 
such a casual interchange upon the 
stage, as though it were real when 
we know it is not, is — within nat- 
uralism — ^to falsify nature. The 
image doesn't persuade. It kicks 
back." Therefore one can reach the 
conclusion that white audiences 
will not support an integrated play 
or an all-Negro play which does 
not coincide with their way of life, 
THEIR way of thinking. But "the 
fact of the matter is that the United 
States is a mixed society. It isn't 
a white society. It's a white-and- 
black society." This we can also 
both agree on. Now please, let us 
not confuse the discomforts caused 
by sexual involvements with those 
of so-called "casual interchange," 
one has nothing to do with the 
other. And perhaps we should 
leave the bedroom alone and begin 
thinking and using our energies 
toward developing a dialogue be- 
tween blacks and whites which will 
enable us to have a more realistic 
picture as to how and where we 
do exist, and how this knowledge 
can be used in the theater ... In 
essence, anyone who doesn't come 
in at least "casual" contact with a 
black these days is an exception 
rather than the rule, and he should 
immediately do something about 
his plight. Perhaps Mr. Kerr was 
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referring to people who occupy the 
"Orchestra seats" on Broadway. 
They cause Broadway to be as 
sterile and superficial as it is. Per- 
haps if Broadway were geared 
toward "the people," we could have 
more realistic and meaingful the- 
ater. This, then, seems to be the 
reason theater is in the predicament 
it is today. Broadway sticks to the 
status quo in order to appease 
these "Orchestra Seaters" with 
their rigid fantasized ethics. Per- 
haps this whole system of theater 
should be destroyed because, in 
having to conform to this over- 
sentimental, highly romanticized 
view of life, it is kilHng the artist. 
This decadent sense of morality 
that insists on the clean, proper, 
and pure, that refuses to face life 
directly and honestly — perhaps this 
very fear of truth is killing the 
American theater . . . 




In the past, the standards of 
achievement and excellence have 
been set by Broadway. And be- 
cause of these rigid rules, regula- 
tions, prejudices and narrow- 
minded concepts, the state of the 
theater today is boring and de- 
pressing. Broadway with its ma- 
chine-Hke precision has become the 
equivalent of a Xerox machine. It 
is a place where stage hands and 
technicians are treated with more 
deference than actors . . . Would 
the theater be in this position if it 
dared to deal with life, as painful 
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as it may be, as it really exists? This 
would include dealing with all its 
religious, moral, political and racial 
conflicts. 

Nowadays, black and white 
writers who are striving to reach 
Broadway audiences must be lim- 
ited by this factor. A writer should 
not be fenced in. He should be able 
to direct his creative energy toward 
what he believes to be true. He 
should be free to interpret life fully, 
as he sees it, and as all great play- 
wrights before him have dealt with 
it. He should not be forced to speak 
from two sides of his mouth; the 
money side ("don't rock the boat," 
"please the orchestra"), and the 
true side. And because of these 
same dominant values, more often 
than not, the Negro actor sacri- 
fices his ethnic heritage in order 
to become more salable, i.e., com- 
mercial. If he becomes more "com- 
mercial," it therefore follows, he 
becomes more "white." Can he ac- 
tually merge and identify at the 
same time? . . . 

The black actor is the benefi- 
ciary of a rich cultural heritage, 
and the day has got to come when 
he will be allowed to expose this 
image on every stage in the Ameri- 
can Theater! In order to accom- 
plish this, he must constantly think 
of the race at large and not allow 
any white person, for whatever rea- 
son, to dictate to him, or interpret 
for him what being "Negro" means, 
because white directors are very 
guilty of this. (I have a diary of 
such incidents and have lost several 
jobs because of this.) 
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We are a race of people with a 
dual cultural heritage. In the field 
of jazz and rhythm-and-blues, our 
identity is clearly reflected. We are 
American with an African ancestry. 
What an exciting theatrical combi- 
nation! We should not have to 
choose which one of these combi- 
nations we wish to project. One en- 
hances the other. It's like meat and 
potatoes, bread and butter, greens 
and cornbread. One makes the 
other taste better . . . 

Why should black performers 
have to conform to values which 
have so little meaning to them? 
Why should they give up something 
valuable and vital in their own 
backgrounds in order to fit in? 
Ideally, all Mr. Kerr and the audi- 
ence should be concerned with is 
the talent and craftsmanship of the 
performer. Ability is all that should 
ever be in question. Was the actor 
believable? If the answer is yes, 
then the audience has understood 
the meaning of the word "uni- 
versal." 

Does it seem reasonable for 
black actors to give up their indi- 
viduality, the root of their own cre- 
ative and artistic life, in order to 
blend into, or become the same as, 
their fellow white performers? If 
this were to happen, the American 
Theater would indeed lose an in- 
tegral part of "real reality." Con- 
trary to what Mr. Kerr believes, the 
role of the actor seems to me to be 
that of creation. If he can create, 
he can therefore impersonate 
through the use of dialects, cos- 
tumes, make-up, and behavior pat- 



terns. None of which has to do with 
skin color. Let us not confuse im- 
personation with imitation because 
that is what in fact is being sug- 
gested here. In television and 
movies, the black actor has been 
required to be, or has become, an 
exact copy of the white actor in 
order to obtain jobs. Let this trag- 
edy not happen in the theater. 

Because of the black actor's 
burning desire to become a part of 
the existing Broadway establish- 
ment, with all its "middle class" 
values, he has not been able to 
solicit or maintain a mass black 
audience. He must fight type-cast- 
ing where "qualities" and skin col- 
oring take precedence over train- 
ing, ability, experience and, in some 
cases, even talent. He must fight 
the theory of "non-protest" plays, 
"life is just a bowl of cherries" 
plays, romantic ' boy meeets girl, 
boy marries girl, they live happily 
ever after" plays. These situations 
are not real-life situations to black 
audiences, and as long as we have 
no audience, we will have no 
power. White people support the 
theater because it is geared toward 
whites. One of our jobs as black 
actors should then be to remedy 
this evil. We must create an audi- 
ence. We must therefore feed our 
talent into the black ghettos even 
while we are still personally pur- 
suing jobs on Broadway. 

In order, initially, to acquire this 
audience, the black writer and 
actor should become a part of the 
black community. It is impossible 
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to support a black-oriented play 
without a black audience. The pro- 
ducer, writer, director, actor, and 
technician should grow hand-in- 
hand with this audience; one can- 
not survive without the other. 
When Purlie Victorious was pro- 
duced on Broadway, the actors had 
to attend banquets, dinners, 
churches, parties, dances, and 
benefits, many times directly after 
their show each night, in order to 
obtain an audience. The extra stress 
and strain should not be placed on 
any actor, black or white. (The big 
Broadway shows simply use na- 
tional television to promote: Ed 
Sullivan, Tonight Show, Today 
Show, Merv Griffin Show etc.) 

The few black plays successfully 
produced, either on or off-Broad- 
way, have been supported, under 
tremendous odds, by black people 
{Day of Absence, Happy Ending, 
Raisin in the Sun). These pro- 
ducers had to fight to keep their 
shows open, and they pridefully 
point to the fact that black people 
helped them do this. But it seems 
only logical that, if these same plays 
were produced by the same pro- 
fessional company in a black com- 
munity, they would triple the 
amount of black theater-goers, 
thereby creating a power base. 
Again, this has been proven in the 
music field, but musicians have had 
a longer time to develop their craft 
(and they have not sacrificed or 
lost their ethnic root in the process). 
Look at the Apollo! Lines form 
around the block to see black en- 
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tertainers. This is something with 
which the audience can identify, as 
well as enjoy. And when a per- 
former warrants international ac- 
claim, some clever white producer 
brmgs him downtown to Philhar- 
monic or Carnegie Hall. 

It therefore seems at this point 
"our best and most realistic hope" 
is to go back home, back to the 
black community, and begin to 
build a "new theater.'* A theater 
that is not Broadway-oriented, a 
theater where you can "call the 
shots" as you see them, and not be 
afraid of losing your job. A theater 
where you will be free to experi- 
ment and to create. A theater where 
you can relax and be "colored." 
("Colored" in speech, movement, 
and behavior patterns.) A theater 
where you can stop denying and 
begin identifying. Then, and only 
then, will you be able to create a 
power base which will allow you 
to become self-assertive. 

You will then build a following 
which will enable you to name your 
price on Broadway. Perhaps this 
is a form of "separation" (not seg- 
regation), but as of now I see no 
other alternative. In a short run it 
will seem to "delay the day," but 
in a long run it will most definitely 
save it. Save it for the theater and 
for the generations to come. 

Don't worry, when you build this 
theater, white people will come in 
droves by subway, foot, bus, car, 
and even by chauffeur-driven lim- 
ousine, standing first in line to buy 
tickets. They're smart that way!! 
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Dissenting Viewpoint 



PLAYWRIGHTS 

IN DARK GLASSES 

BY OWEN DODSON 

A poet and novelist, and longtime instructor in drama at 
Howard Unityersity, calls upon blaek playwrights to emulate 
the recognized masters tmd to pursue **the healing and 
blessed presence of artistic values"* 



K<FS>J>5^»UVEEN, who was re- 
j "nnv g sponsible for the Na- 
il Jr J tional Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C, 
was told by his wife 
when they were vacationing in 
Cannes to take their eight year old 
daughter down to the Mediterra- 
nean to swim. So he did. The child 
put one foot in the water and ran 
to her father saying, "It's cold." 
Duveen said, "Sit down, stay here, 
m be back." When he returned 
he was carrying a small pot of boil- 
ing water. His child watched him 
pour it into the sea and she stepped 
in without a murmur. 

I recall another story about Au- 
gust Strindberg, the great Swedish 
playwright, when his grandson 
climbed into his lap and said spon- 
taneously, "Grandfather, can God 
see in the dark?" He replied, qui- 



etly, "No, but your grandfather 



can. 



>» 



The incident of the little girl 
stepping into the sea and the ques- 
tions of the little boy are part of 
the answer to the use and the junc- 
tion of all the arts. It is difficult to 
say what the arts are, any of the 
arts — drama, dance, poetry, archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture. In 
the words of Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, "It is like trying to define the 
colors of sunset to a friend bom 
blind." 

The artist can help us to survive 
in a confused, neurotic, wicked and 
undefined world by pouring warm 
water into the cold sea; he can look 
into the dark recesses of our hearts 
and help us understand what we 
are and why we are. He can also 
hold up ideals of comic laughter 
and of human suffering to aid us 
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in better understanding our fellow 
men. He also knows that through 
the ages nothing has changed. Only 
the shadows and the sunshine are 
in different places. There can be 
a common definition of what art is, 
and especially drama, since it em- 
braces all of the arts. 

What do Shakespeare, Langston 
Hughes, Mies Van der Rohe, Che- 
khov, Picasso, El Greco, the great 
cathedral of Santa Sophia, Rich- 
mond Barthe, Duse, Miles Page, 
Billie Holiday, Charlie Chaplin, 
Michaelangelo, Sidney Poitier, 
Martha Graham, James Baldwin 
and even Walt Disney's Snow 
White And The Seven Dwarfs have 
in common? 

Perhaps Robert Edmund Jones, 
the scenic designer, encompassed 
it when he said, "You get an idea, 
you set it down and it is there for- 
ever/' This might be one of the 
keys to unlock the magic and the 
wonder of artistic creation. 

Universality is another. Al- 
though each creation in any of the 
arts must have a local habitation 
and a home, it must also be uni- 
versal. I remember reading that an 
actress from abroad came to New 
York and the first thing she wanted 
to see was Lorraine Hansberry's 
A Raisin In The Sun, Her friend 
asked her, "What did you think of 
it? Did you understand it?" The 
actress replied, "Why, of course. 
Women everywhere, especially 
mothers, strive to fulfill the good 
life for their children or for their 
friends." 



A sense of insecurity is necessary 
for all artists. When they become 
fat in mind, pompous in spirit and 
repetitive in language and creation, 
they become like Gogol's Dead 
Souls. W. H. Auden put it in a 
succinct way towards the end of his 
poem, "The Flight Into Egypt:" 

Safe in Egypt we shall sigh 
For lost insecurity; 
Only when her terrors come 
Does our flesh feel quite at home. 

Richard Wright, for example, 
wrote in Native Son, Black Boy 
and Uncle Tom's Children of the 
terror, the hurt, the crushed spirits 
and the laughter through tears of 
the Negro*s state of being in this 
country. When he became rich and 
famous he fled to Paris and stayed 
there. His life was peaceful, unan- 
noyed, un-Mississippi and his writ- 
ing became that too. Even so, the 
play Native Son is now dated be- 
cause of the blatant propagandistic 
theme and projection. 

Inevitability, which means that 
there can be no other way to do 
what the artist wants to do, is an- 
other key. The seal of his imagi- 
native characterizations caimot be 
erased in any way. James Baldwin 
in Amen Corner has created human 
beings who are truthful because 
their road to success or ruin cannot 
be altered in any way. They act as 
they must, they speak and feel as 
they must. There is no artificial- 
ity. That tolling hill of truth gongs 
throughout this tortured and mov- 
ing world of the store-front church. 
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Juxtaposition must always be 
present. In some of the best and 
feeblest plays of Langston Hughes, 
he never forgot that laughter, sor- 
row and tragedy go side by side. In 
Simply Heavenly, for example, 
there is Simple's hilarious speech 
of what he would do if he were in 
command of a white regiment of 
soldiers from the deep South. 
Throughout this long speech we 
laugh with the laughter of under- 
standing. Afterwards we know that 
Mr. Hughes has dug the knife deep 
into the conscience of White Amer- 
ica and struck that tolling bell for 
Negroes with dead souls but who 
survive because they understand 
the ridiculousness of their position 
in "We hold these truths to be self- 
evident . . . that all men are cre- 
ated equal." 



Suggestiveness. No playwright 
ever tells all but leaves a great deal 
to the imagination of the audience 
so that they, as audience, can in- 
terpret and participate. There was 
a boy in the Navy who was darker 
than eggplant but very handsome. 
Whenever he had to go to the town 
he went through alleys and by- 
passed crowds because he thought 
they would laugh at him. I slipped 
a note under his door which said, 
"I'm so black they call me night 
time. When I walk along everyone 
looks for stars." After that he 



strolled along the wide sidewalks 
of Chicago with a kind of humble 
and beautiful pride. The point is 
made when Cliiford Odets has 
one of the women in Paradise Lost 
say, "If I had a child, Pd give it 
toys of gold to play with." 

These are just some of the few 
elements that all works of art must 
have if they are to survive beyond 
their time . . . One of the things 
that is difficult for any minority 
group, and especially its artists, to 
understand is that they are not 
alone in their suffering. That from 
the sores of Job to the weeping 
mothers whose sons die in Viet- 
nam, and the terrible torture to the 
hearts of the people whose chil- 
dren died in the bombed church in 
Birmingham, there is a symbolism 
of the tie between time ago, time 
now and time ahead. 

Most of the Negro playwrights 
seem to think that the suffering of 
Negroes is only the suffering of 
Negroes and although, in Shake- 
speare's words, they give this suf- 
fering "their own local habitation 
and a home" they are hardly giv- 
ing it a universality that will com- 
mand artistic distinction and lasting 
power. 

LeRoi Jones certainly has dar- 
ing, ironic thrust and shocking 
power. However, he has none of 
the qualities listed above in his play 
The Toilet. He is saying that the 
world is a toilet and that the flush- 
ing of the urinals and seats is the 
flushing he is trying to give to a sor- 
did world. The total of his works, 
so far, except The Baptism, has the 
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disg:usting quality that he means it 
to have. In Dutchman, he goes far 
beyond bounds of any artistic law 
to shock and disgrace an audience 
into his way of thinking. 

His use of four letter words in 
these plays seem to be put in to 
make life as real as he thinks it is. 
Playwrights with winning and time- 
less power have been able to create 
the same atmosphere that Jones 
wishes to create with their special 
language that conjures up our im- 
agination because we have not 
heard these things before. 

In Shakespeare's Hamlet, Ham- 
let says of his step-father, *\ . . 
remorseless, lecherous, treacher- 
ous, kindless, villain. O Ven- 
geance," instead of saying as LeRoi 
Jones might say, "my step-father is 
full of shit." 

Sean O'Casey has created char- 
acters who have experienced all 
the tortures of hell and who have 
never seen the face of God. Their 
anger and their anguish holds our 
attention through the rightness of 
their language which reflects not 
only their hearts but their souls. 
Mrs. Boyle, after her son has been 
killed in a local, bloody revolution 
in Dublin, Ireland, says to her 
daughter: 

What was the pain I suffered, 
Johnny, bringing you into the 
world to carry you to your cra- 
dle, to the pains Til suffer car- 
ryin' you out o' the world to 
bring you to your grave! Mother 
o' God, Mother o' God, have 
pity on us all! Blessed Virgin, 



where were you when me darlin' 
son was riddled with bullets, 
when me darlin' son was riddled 
with bullets? Sacred Heart o' 
Jesus, take away our hearts o' 
stone, and give us hearts o' flesh! 
Take away this murderin' hate, 
an' give us thine own eternal 
love! 

Jean Genet's The Blacks uses 
music, flaring tempers, anger, po- 
etry and the dance without losing 
his essential theme: black versus 
white. He is daring and provoca- 
tive. He may break wmd in our 
faces, but like the Greek play- 
wright, Aristophanes, his satire and 
his apparently amused state of our 
world shames us while also being 
a work of art. 

James Baldwin wrote a confused 
and eloquent play in Blues For 
Mister Charlie. It is not a very 
good one but sometimes goes in the 
direction of the great Greek drama 
as in that speech of Lyle, the white 
murderer who bends over the dead 
body of Richard, saying: 

And may every nigger like this 
nigger, end like this nigger, face 
down in the weeds. 
Juanita, during the trial, says with 
force and Greek passion: 

I don't want to be God's mother! 
He can have His icy, snow- 
white heaven! If He is some- 
where around this fearful plan- 
et, if I ever see Him, I will spit 
in His face! In God's face! How 
dare He presume to judge a liv- 
ing soul! A living soul. Mama 
is afraid I'm pregnant. Mama is 
afraid of so much. Fm not 
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afraid. I hope Fm pregnant. I 
hope I am! One more illegiti- 
mate black baby — ^that's right, 
you jive mothers! And I am go- 
ing to raise my baby to be a 
man. A man, you dig? Oh, let 
me be pregnant, let me be preg- 
nant, don't let it aU be gone! A 
man. Juanita. A man. Oh, my 
God, there are no more. For me. 
Did this happen to Mama some- 
time who vanished like smoke? 
And left her to get through this 
world as best she could? Is that 
why she married my father? Did 
this happen to Mother Henry? 
Is this how we all get to be 
mothers — so soon? Of helpless 
men — because all the other 
men perish? No. No. No. No. 
What is this world like? I will 
end up taking care of some man, 
some day. Help me do it with 
love. Pete. Meridian. Pamell. 
We have been the mothers for 
them all. It must be dreadful 
to be Pamell. There is no 
flesh he can touch. All of it 
is bloody. Incest everywhere. 
Ha-ha! You're going craz>', 
Juanita. Oh, Lord, don't let me 
go mad. Let me be pregnant! 
Let me be pregnant! 
So many of our Negro play- 
wrights are so saturated with the 
idea of . Negro oppression, which of 
course they should be, that they 
have left out the lasting power, the 
universality, of then: art: '*They 
just keep trampin'." They aren*t 
trying to make heaven their home. 
They seem to prefer infernos to the 
blaze of light that can come in the 
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future. Many of them have disci- 
pline, like Lofton Mitchell and 
William Branch, but they hardly 
have the daring or the flair to in- 
fuse high vision with our present 
angry condition. 

At the end of an opera written 
for the Centennial of Howard Uni- 
versity, the wife of Medgar Evers 
sings: 

They think they've bitten our 
tongues out, cried out our eyes, 
warped out our nerves and left 
us crippled in this searching sun 
to rot and wash our dry faces in 
the dust of their shame. They 
are wrong. We will bury you, 
my Joe, so many thousand 
strong. And from your grave, 
the flowers of freedom will grow 
with iron strength. 

Oh my boy, remember they 
are wrong. We will bury you, my 
Joe, so many thousand strong. 
And from your grave, the flow- 
ers of freedom will grow with 
iron strength. Oh, my love re- 
member your father, remember 
us all. And tear the teeth that 
bite you. Everywhere you roam 
remember your father went out 
to meet the foe. 

His mother-in-law replies: 

The harsh and the lonely days 

we remember 
When there was no Christmas 

for us in December 
Not a threadbare toy on a tree 

nor snow on the ground, 
Only the cold, cold, cold sound 

of winter. 
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Oh, my son, I care: you gave 
your life for humanity 

And for our children: all chil- 
dren everywhere 

Who sing to the spring of the 
earth. 

To the flowers and to the air, 
And to the freshness of God 
Who knows everywhich place 

and does dare 
To vision His love. Yes, He 

cares 

For the coming future that 
Will make November and De- 
cember 



A season of summer: 'till victory 
is won. 

In almost every country there 
have been playwrights who have 
written of and about their times in 
terms of their ethnic group. The 
best of them have survived and 
will survive because the conditions 
about which they write have been 
set down in terms we may all un- 
derstand without losing the heal- 
ing and blessed presence of artistic 
values. The HEALING AND 
BLESSED PRESENCE OF AR- 
TISTIC VALUES. 



Owen Dodson, author of "Playwrights in Dark Glasses," is a professor 
in the Department of Drama at Howard University in Washington, 
D.C. He also is author of a novel. Boy At The Window, and of a new 
collection of poems, Cages. Next fall, Harcourt, Brace and World 
plans to publish selected works by Mr. Dodson. 
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The Flame 

That Died 



BY PETER LABRIE 



. . developed the natural gifts inherent in the crude and 
obscure elements of his louly country background to become 
an artist of the highest caliber and of international repute . . 



HE untimely death of 

TOtis Redding marks a 
tragic and immeasur- 
able loss to modern 
blues music. Otis 
played a historic role in reviving 
the feeling of the traditional blues 
and reinterpreting them for today's 
generation. In a sense, his sounds 
were a vital link between the music 
of the old, traditional black com- 
munities of the rural south and the 



more recent, rapidly growing black 
ghettos of the North and West. 

In order to fully understand the 
significance of Otis' contribution to 
modern music, it is necessary to 
briefly review the status of the blues 
over the past few decades. Al- 
though the traditional country 
blues provided the base for rhythm 
and blues, jazz, rock and roll, and 
other dominant music forms today, 
during the Fifties and Sixties they 
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had begun to lose their influence. 
Except for the persistent popular- 
ity of only the most widely known 
blues singers, each as B. B. King 
and Muddy Waters, the popularity 
of traditional blues music as a 
whole was losing ground, especially 
in the Northern urban areas. As 
more and more black people mi- 
grated from the rural South to the 
big cities further North, they be- 
came more urbanized, more 
"Americanized." This influenced 
their music in that they became 
more concerned with refining the 
beat of their songs, pronounc- 
ing the words of songs "correctly" 
and omitting the groans, shouts, 
and slurring of words of tiie blues. 
The decline in the popularity of 
the blues became so great that sev- 
eral older blues artists, such as 
Memphis Slim and Sonny Boy Wil- 
liamson, left this country to live 
or work in Europe. They main- 
tained that the people here no long- 
er appreciate the blues. 

TTie problem, however, was not 
simply a loss in appreciation for 
the blues; it was also the fact that 
the older blues artists represented 
an older generation, and their 
music was not completely in tune 
to dianging times and conditions. 
What was needed was a young 
blues singer who could adapt the 
soul of the traditional blues to the 
feelings and experiences of the 
younger generation. The man 
whose historical destiny was to ful- 
fill this need was none other than 
Otis Redding — also known as 



"The Big O" and the "Mad Man 
from Macon." 

Otis' first hit recording, "These 
Arms of Mine," was deep in the 
tradition of the country blues. In 
fact, when it first came out, many 
people thought it was performed by 
one of the older, less recognized 
blues singers of the South, by a 
singer about 30 or 40 years of age. 
But at that time Otis was only 21 
years old and had just begun to de- 
velop as an artist. 

The genius of Otis Redding was 
evident from his first recording, but 
perhaps one of the best examples 
of his genius and versatility is con- 
tained in his second album, The 
Great Otis Redding Sings Soul Bal- 
lads. In Otis' first album, there still 
are traces of his early influence — 
Little Richard; but by his second 
album, Otis is completely himself. 
In the second album, Otis not only 
did soulful blues sides which he 
had helped to compose, such as 
"Chained and Bound," "Come to 
Me," and "Mr. Pitiful"; he also 
did some ballads which had been 
made popular by other artists — 
"For Your Precious Love," "It's 
Too Late" and "A Woman, A 
Lover, and A Friend." Otis did not 
imitate these ballads in the fashion 
of the artists who made them, but 
reworked them, giving them a fresh 
blues orientation and often sur- 
passing the efforts of ihe previous 
artists. 

The essential differences was the 
unique blues voice of Otis, together 
with his instinctive ability to sing 
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directly from the heart Otis' nat- 
ural voice enabled him to do what 
most other singers could not do. 
He could use slurring words, 
grunts, groans and shouts to pro- 
duce the sweetest of music. Also, 
he was especially creative in mak- 
ing music out of special sounds 
unique lo his manner of improvisa- 
tion, those distinctive Otis sounds 
such as: "na-na-na-na-na," "ou we 
ni," and **fa-fa-fa-fa-fa." 

But Otis did not rely upon his 
voice alone. He was a perfectionist 
in blending the unique quality of 
his voice with the singing quality of 
the horns and the "rhumba blues" 
beat of the rhythm section. His 
songs, in person and recordings, 
are distinguished by the fact that 
the instrumental background never 
clutters or works against his voice. 
The two consistently come off real- 
ly smooth. 

The sound of the "Big " 
reached its peak in the years 1965- 
67. His own songs — "I've Been 
Loving You Too Long," "Re- 
spect," "Fa-fa-fa-fa-fa," "Good to 
Me" — ^those he reworked such as 
"Satisfaction" and "Try A Little 
Tenderness" — and those he did 
with Carla Thomas — ^'Tramp" and 
"Knock on Wood" — were just a 
few of those which gained him in- 
ternational fame. There is no ques- 
tion that Otis deserved the title, 
"King of Soul," for he was the pri- 
mary force behind the worldwide 
recognition and popularity of soul 
music today, and his artistry is one 
of the best examples of the soul 



sound. 

As his music indicates, Otis was 
an integral part of the profoundly 
spiritual culture of the black South. 
It was the black communities of 
the deep South which produced 
and nurtured him, and it was to 
these communities that he con- 
tinually returned as the primary 
source of inspiration for his music 
and life's work. 

W. E. B. Du Bois* description 
of the spiritual qualities of black 
culture in his book. Gift of Black 
Folk, is also an apt description of 
the music of Otis Redding, for after 
all the two are really the same. As 
Du Bois said of black culture, "It 
is hard to define or characterize it 
— a certain joyousness, a sensuous 
tropical love of life ... a slow and 
dreamful conception of the uni- 
verse; an intense sensitiveness to 
spiritual values — all these things 
and others like to them tell of the 
impact of Africa on Europe in 
America." 

Otis' appreciation of these deep 
spiritual values of his roots pro- 
vided the power behind his artistry 
and personality. Fully aware that 
the blues emanated from the peo- 
ple, he was truly a poet of the peo- 
ple, who sung for the masses and 
not just for the so-called "cultured" 
and "sophisticated" sets. It is now 
well known how the titles and 
themes of his songs always reflect- 
ed the elemental emotions and 
aspirations of the masses — "Secur- 
ity," "Respect," "Just One More 
Day," "Good to Me." Moreover, 
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Otis always sought to keep the 
form of his songs at a level where 
they would remain meaningful to 
the people. In an interview in Soul 
magazine, he stated. "Basically, I 
like any music that remains simple 
and I feel this is the formula that 
makes *soul music' successful. 
When any music form becomes 
cluttered and/or complicated you 
lose the average listener's ear. 
There is nothing more beautiful 
than a simple blues tune. There is 
beauty in simplicity whether you 
are talking about architecture, art 
or music." 

In effect, Otis' whole life reflects 
his genius for recognizing beauty 
in simplicity. He developed the nat- 
ural gifts inherent in the crude and 
obscure elements of his lowly coun- 
try background to become an artist 
of the highest caliber and of inter- 
national repute. As was brought 
out in the testimonials given at his 
funeral, Otis was a "natural 
prince," who sat with those of the 
highest status in world society, but 
he never lost the common touch 
and never forgot his family, friends, 
and people. Wilford Coates, a 
member of Otis' personal staff, 
said of the building diat housed the 
offices of Otis Redding Enter- 
prises: "'This building used to be a 
chicken produce house. They 
cleaned the chickens in the base- 
ment and sold them upstairs. You'd 
never know it now. Everything 
Otis touched turned beautiful." 

Coming up in a time when the 
black man is on the rise and com- 
ing into his own, Otis further recog- 



nized that his creativity need not 
be limited to singing alone. He also 
established successful firms for 
publishing music and managing 
young singers, and he had de- 
veloped into an accomplished re- 
cording producer. Outside the field 
of music, he had an honest interest 
in helping black youth. According 
to his lawyer, he had given many 
scholarships to black students 
about which the public knew noth- 
ing. He did these things purely out 
of his dedication to youth without 
seeking pubhcity or reward. One of 
the special projects he was working 
on at the time of his death was the 
construction of a summer camp 
for underprivileged youth from the 
urban slums and ghettos. 

Otis' death was so untimely and 
unexpected that it is nearly impos- 
sible to adjust to it. At the time of 
his death, he had just recuperated 
from a minor throat ailment and 
was beginning to build upon his 
newly recognized position as the 
"King of Soul" music. He under- 
stood the times he lived in and was 
doing the things he wanted to do 
for life. No one expected his reign 
to be so brief. 

The only way in which I can 
reconcile the shock and untimeli- 
ness of his death b to repeat a 
quote that was used to explain the 
early death of Malcolm X, "The 
candle light that bums the brightest 
dies out the quickest." No light in 
modern music, especially the blues, 
burned brighter than that of Otis 
Redding. We are blessed to have 
had him around as long as we did. 
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FOR LANGSTON HUGHES 
and STELLA HOLT 

By LOFTEN MITCHELL 



A playwright writes with 
passion and affection of two 
beloved people who figured 
importantly in the history of 
the black American theater 
over the past 40 years 



«C(5bJifc<r5):i»N 1959, at one of those 

1^ perennial Writers' 
r Conferences, the bril- 

fep^i^i '^^"^ ^"""^ Bontemps 
t^r^j* told the story of Old 

Sis Goose. She was swimming on 
a lake and a sheriff appeared and 
ordered her off the lake. The 
sheriff was a fox and Old Sis Goose 
snapped that she had a right to 
swim on the lake. The sheriff ar- 
rested her and when they got to the 
jailhouse. Old Sis Goose looked up 
and saw the jailkeeper was a fox, 
too. When her case got to trial. Old 
Sis Goose looked around and saw 
that the prosecuting attorney was a 
fox, her own lawyer was a fox, and 
the court clerk was a fox. The 
judge himself was a fox and, when 



the jury appeared, every member of 
it was a fox. Sis Goose shook her 
head and said: "I ain't got long to 
stay here." 

I borrowed Mr. Bontemps' yarn 
on February 1, 1968. It was on the 
occasion that marked the refur- 
bished Greenwich Mews Theater 
being dedicated to the memory of 
Langston Hughes and Stella Holt. 
That date also would have been the 
sixty-seventh birthday of the great 
Langston Hughes. It was an alto- 
gether fitting gesUire on the part of 
the Village Presbyterian Church 
and Brotherhood Synogogue, spon- 
sors of the Greenwich Mews The- 
ater, which is housed in the base- 
ment of the building at 141 West 
13th Street in New York City. This 
theater, under Stella Holt's leader- 
ship, had introduced several black 
playwrights to the downtown area, 
and it has consistently produced 
the plays of the late Mr. Hughes. 

There was considerable discus- 
sion after Mr. Hughes' death about 
a drive being led by Stella Holt to 
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name the theater the Langston 
Hughes Theater. When Stella fol- 
lowed Langston to the grave, there 

was talk, too, of naming the insti- 
tution the Langston Hughes-Stella 
Holt Theater. Then, there was a 
hue and a cry from righteous souls 
that the Langston Hughes Theater 
should be housed in Harlem. No 
one bothered to note that Negroes 
belong in Greenwich Village as 
much as thev do in Harlem. No one 
bothered to remember that, in 
1626, when New York City was a 
Dutch outpost known as New Am- 
sterdam, 1 1 African slaves were 
imported. They were housed on the 
fringe of what is now The Bowery. 
These 1 1 Africans built a wagon 
road to the upper part of the settle- 
ment — to a place the Dutch called 
*'Haarlem." then spelled with two 
*'a's." Eighteen years later, with the 
support of the rank-and-file white 
colonists, the Africans petitioned 
the Dutch for freedom, received it 
and settled in a swampland which 
they built into a prosperous com- 
munity. That community is today 
known as Greenwich Village. 

Indeed, the first Negro theater 
known to this country existed in 
Greenwich Village. Tliis was the 
African Grove Theater, housed at 
Bleecker and Grove Streets. This 
group performed Shakespearean 
plays in the year 1821. The group 
was spearheaded by James Hewlett 
and it had a great influence on actor 
Ira Aldridge. The destruction of 
the African Grove by white hood- 
lums had a marked influence upon 
Mr. Aldridge's career. He realized 



then that America offered little 
hope to black actors and he sailed 
for Europe where he was acclaimed 

by royalty. 

It was, indeed, senseless to sug- 
gest that the Langston Hughes 
Theater should not be housed in 
Greenwich Village. At any rate, the 
church and the synagogue leaders 
settled the entire matter when they 
decided to keep the name Green- 
wich Mews and dedicate the the- 
ater to Mr. Hughes and Miss Holt. 
The hit show running there at the 
time consists of two one-acters by 
the African playwright, Wole Soy- 
inka, directed by Cynthia Belgrave, 
and produced in association with 
Miss Belgrave s husband, Kenneth 
Farris. That offering was suspended 
for the evening and those who ap- 
peared at the dedication stepped 
first into the theater lobby where a 
handsome plaque was placed on 
the lobby wall. Here, too, stood a 
picture of Mr. Hughes and Miss 
Holt. The curtain was down in the 
refurbished theater — and there 
was a heavy silence about the 
place, a silence, of respect, admira- 
tion and love. 

The audience then went upstairs 
to the church. This church, since 
1954, has been unique m religious 
terms. For that year. Dr. Jesse W. 
Stitt, the Presbyterian minister, and 
Rabbi Irving Block joined forces 
and organized what is now known 
as the Village Presbyterian Church 
and the Brotherhood Synagogue. 
Dr. Stitt spoke of Stella Holt's ef- 
forts in the nineteen-iifties to per- 
suade him to permit the founding 
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of the Greenwich Mews Theater. 
Rabbi Block also spoke. Others on 
the program were actress Miriam 
Colon; Raoul Abdul, who had 
worked closely with Mr. Hughes; 
and Maxwell T. Cohen, who had 
been a lawyer for both Mr. Hughes 
and Miss Holt. For the second half 
of the program there was a per- 
formance of Jericho Jimcrow, fea- 
turing Gilbert Price, Joseph Attles, 
Hilda Harris, Dorothy Drake, Ros- 
alie King, Barney Hodges and the 
Hugh Porter Gospel Singers. 

The story about Old Sis Goose 
was told because I felt both Lang- 
ston Hughes and Stella Holt knew 
the meaning of that story. I think 
that is why they were honored in 
that theater they both loved so 
much. And I think that is why, too, 
both of them made worthy contri- 
butions to our culture . . . The 
easiest thing in the world to do — 
and the quickest way to success — 
is to cut down a man of color. The 
examples are numerous: that filthy 
war in Asia where men of color are 
being killed needlessly; that filthy 
nation known as the Republic of 
South Africa which is supported by 
the American Empire; and that 
filthy situation in Rhodesia . . . 

The easiest thing in the world to 
do — and the quickest way to suc- 
cess — is to cut down a man of 
color. Immediately comes to mind 
such names as Denmark Vesey, 
Paul Robeson, Patrice Lumumba, 
Malcolm X, Ben Bella, Nkrumah, 
Muhammad Ali, Richard Wright — 
and Langston Hughes and Stella 
Holt. The custom is with us today. 



and anyone who doesn't believe me 
should work for one day in the 
City of New York Department of 
Social Services, or in the anti- 
poverty program. In fact, cutting 
down a black man has become so 
fashionable that black people are 
getting in on the act. Look at what 
James Baldwin did to Richard 
Wright with his, "Alas, Poor Rich- 
ard." Look at what Saunders Red- 
ding did to Julian Mayfield and 
countless other black writers. Look 
at the daily insults that add to the 
weight of a writer's years when 
people consistently ask: "Why 
don't you write this kind of stuff 
or that kind of stuff?", "Why aren't 
you rich with all the stuff you put 
out?", "Would you write this for 
me on speculation?", "Would you 
give me a free autographed copy of 
your book?" 




The easiest thing in the world to 
do — and the quickest way to suc- 
cess — is to cut down a man of 
color. Langston Hughes and Stella 
Holt never played that game. They 
were beautiful people, and they 
paid dearly for their beauty. I first 
met Langston Hughes when I was 
a boy in Harlem. Qubleaders An- 
drew Burns, Glenn Carrington and 
Zell Ingram introduced me to his 
work which I loved. Later, actor- 
director-producer Dick Campbell 
invited me to join his Rose Mc- 
( Continued on page 74) 
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The story of the American trattiils and the European 
triumph of a famed black actor of more than a century 
ago proves — if proof is needed — that very little has 
changed in the American theater in all these years 



ODAY'S black actors 

Tare portraying roles 
beyond their reach 10 
years ago, and proving 
that a man's race is no 
measure of theatrical talent. A little 
black boy born in Lower Manhat- 
tan 54 years before the American 
Civil War became a flesh-and- 
blood monument to the same cause, 
under even more trying circum- 
stances. 

In August, memorial societies 
and theaters in the United States 
and other parts of the world com- 
memorated the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the death of Ira Fred- 
erick Aldridge, pioneer who won 
admu'ation in almost every Euro- 
pean country in the middle of the 
nineteenth century for his Shake- 
spearean performances. 

Aldridge, acclaimed as a genius 
and one of the most precise inter- 
preters of Shakespeare of all time, 
was the first black man to play 
leading white characters, including 
Lear, Shylock and Macbeth. 

For his stage triumphs he re- 
ceived many honors — among them 
the Medal for Art and Science from 
Frederick IV of Prussia; the Cross 
of Leopold from the Emperor of 



Russia; and the Maltese Cross in 
Switzerland. 

In 1827, the Republic of Haiti 
awarded him a commission in the 
Army of Haiti, in the Seventeenth 
Regiment of the Grenadier Guards 
of the President of the Republic. 
Franz Joseph, Emperor of Austria, 
presented him with the Medal of 
Ferdinand. He was made a Brother 
Mason of the Grand Lodge of Ire- 
land in 1838. 

At that time, the Prussian Gold 
Medal had been awarded only to 
German naturalist Baron von 
Humbolt, Italian composer Gas- 
paro Spontini and Franz Liszt. But 
this was not Aldridge's most im- 
portant official recognition. 

In 1858, the Royal Family of 
England made him a member of 
the Royal Saxon House Order. Al- 
dridge, capping all earlier suc- 
cesses, had become the first mem- 
ber of his race to be knighted. 
Throughout his life, he often re- 
ferred to himself as "Chevalier Ira 
Aldridge, Knight of Saxony." 

As is often the case, time and 
scant information have caused a 
great deal of legend and fantasy to 
become interwoven with the facts 
of Aldridge's life. 
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Ira Aldridge was born in New 
York on July 24, 1807, although 
he is claimed by Senegal, West 
Africa, and Bel Air, in Harford 
County, Maryland. This date is 
supported by several official docu- 
ments, including his death certifi- 
cate. 




It has been theorized that Ira's 
father, Daniel Aldridge, who died 
September 27, 1840, in New York, 
was brought to America as a slave, 
but it is more likely that Daniel's 
father came to this country in 
bondage and dubbed "Aldridge," 
after his master. 

Ira's mother, Lurona, died while 
he was still a child. 

Daniel Aldridge intended his son 
for a career in the ministry, but 
the youth had already made up his 
mind about his life's work — he 
wanted to be an actor. As a stu- 
dent at the African Free School in 
New York, Ira won prizes in speak- 
ing. This sign that he had talent to 
be developed turned the boy's love 
for the theater into a passion. 

Dramatic performances avail- 
able to a black performer in the 
early 1800's were very limited. Ira 
must have saved his pennies to see 
the shows the way modem young- 
sters use their allowances to see 
motion pictures on Saturdays. 

Mystery swirls around the de- 
tails, but the aspiring actor prob- 
ably made his first stage appear- 



ance at Brown's Theater in New 
York, which opened in 1820, at a 
time when James Hewlett was the 
star attraction. Later, he attempted 
the role of Romeo. 

After a taste of success, the 
young black actor must have real- 
ized that the United States offered 
him little chance to advance in his 
craft and he decided to emigrate to 
Europe. 

James and Henry Wallack, ac- 
tors of that period, befriended Al- 
dridge, and when James boarded a 
ship for Liverpool, Ira shipped as 
a steward on the same vessel. The 
rumor persisted throughout Al- 
dridge's career that he had been 
Wallack's personal attendant. 

Aldridge arrived in England in 
1 824, and he may have studied for 
a time at Glasgow University. 

Britain was in the process of 
abolishing slavery in its colonies, 
and sympathy for blacks was 
strong. Feelings ran high and Al- 
dridge used this to his advantage. 
With Wallack's backing and a fa- 
vorable social situation, he made 
his first appearances at either the 
Royalty or Coburg Theaters in 
London. In October, 1825, he be- 
gan his first engagement with top 
billing at the Coburg. After playing 
to packed houses, his performances 
were extended for four weeks. 

Aldridge used the title, "Mr. 
Keene, Tragedian of Colour," early 
in his career, an obvious attempt to 
capitalize on the fame of Edmund 
Kean, a well-known contemporary 
actor. Later, he became known as 
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the "African Roscius," after the 
Roman actor Quintus Roscius Cal- 
lus, who lived before the birth of 
Christ. Aldridge always demon- 
strated a flair for publicity, and it is 
possible he gave himself this name. 

The "African Roscius" claimed 
his ancestors were African princes, 
but this, too, may have been a ro- 
mantic story he devised. 

After his successful London en- 
gagement, Aldridge toured the 
provinces for several years. Treat- 
ing the time as an apprenticeship, 
he studied hard and refined his 
techniques. Later, he traveled deep 
into Russia, bringing the works of 
Shakespeare for the first time to 
remote towns and villages. During 
these performances he often spoke 
his lines in English while the rest of 
the cast used their native tongues. 



Aldridge adopted England as his 
homeland and was granted British 
citizenship in November, 1863. He 
married twice and had two sons 
and two daughters. 

After touring Russia and the 
Continent for the last few years of 
his life, Aldridge died August 7, 
1 867, in Lodz, Poland, apparently 
of a lung ailment that had plagued 
him for some time. Two days later, 
he was buried in the Evangelical 
Cemetery there. His tombstone, a 
large cross, was erected in 1 890. 

There are 33 memorial chairs in 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theater 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. In the 
fourth row of stalls is one with a 
bronze plate that tells it is dedicat- 
ed to Ira Aldridge. 

The African Roscius is, at last, 
among his peers. 



C. L. Lewis, author of the article on Ira Aldridge, lives and works in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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yes boreas violence comes natural to you 
you have driven away grim clouds 
you have stirred-up the sea 

you have brought gnarled oaks crushing down 

you have freezed the snow and lashed the earth with hail. 

north wind 
blow harshly 

through my laden heart 
and 

as you inflate 

let words awaken the sleeping 
masses of wanton people. 

as (i) south awake 
to your call 

my brothers in the open sky 
pour libations at your bed 
and (i) place coral wreaths 
and halos of radiance 
at your head. 

with each prose line that you have spoken 
a continuous ring vibrates through my mind 

like clashes of lightning that dart through the clouds 
and at night when all is solemn 

my black soul laments on these fervent lines. 



ALICIA L. JOMNSON 
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Third Annual Fisk U. Writers' Conference 
The third annual Fisk University Writers' Conference will be held 
on the university campus April 19-21, John O. Killens, author-in-resi- 
dence announced. The theme of the three-day conference is "Black 
Writers and Their Vision for America." 

Among the writers invited to participate in the conference are the 
following: novelists Frank Hercules and Julian Mayfield; poets Sarah 
Webster Fabio and Don L. Lee; non-fiction authors Piri Thomas and 
Charles V. Hamilton; and playwright-actor Frank Silvera and play- 
wright William Wellington Mackey. 

Playwright-actor Ossie Davis will deliver the conference's opening 
address. 



Art Notes: The National Conference 
of Artists will meet at West Virginia 
State College at Institute April 19- 
21. Chairman of the host committee 
is Delia Brown Taylor, head of the 
Art Department at the college and 
art editor for the Charleston Gazette 
. . . From April 21 -May 3, during the 
Fine Arts Festival at West Virginia 
State College, Lucille Roberts will 
exhibit her works . . . John Payne, 
an assistant professor of Art at 

was in existence 
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young artists. Thousands of people 
everywhere became familiar with his 
work through the reproduction of his 
paintings on greeting cards distrib- 
uted by the American Society of 
African Culture. Many art lovers 
feel that Mr. Hardman was never 
fully recognized and appreciated as 
the fine craftsman he was ... In 
Tuskegee, death came to Dr. Isaac 
S. Hathaway, who would have been 
94 this year. Not many people of 
this generation knew of the work of 



Southern University, exhibited his 
sculptures at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Union Art Gallery during 
February . . . Recent deaths robbed 
the art scene of two excellent men. 
In Detroit, Ernest Hardman died of 
cancer at 53. The distinguished 
painter's career was entirely Detroit- 
nurtured. Thirty years before his 
death he had been one of the young 
artists who had enlivened the local 
scene when the Pen and Palette Club 
and encouraging 
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this man, but his sculptures had 
gained for him a reputation before 
the turn of the century. His designs 
were used by the U.S. Treasury in 
casting the memorial half-dollars for 
both Booker T. Washington and 
George Washington Carver, and he 
owned a gallery of some 100 busts 
of prominent black Americans. Dr. 
Hathaway also was a calligrapher of 
note, an educator and a dramatist 
. . . Detroit's Henri King joined with 
his actress wife, Sylvia, for a com- 
bined program illustrating their 
recent African pilgrimage. The pro- 
gram was a feature of the Ham- 
tramck (Mich.) Public Library's 
1968 series of art gallery exhibits . . . 
Curt Flood, the center fielder for the 



St. Louis Cardinals, is a more than 
able portraitist. The famed athlete 
recently opened a portrait studio in 
St. Louis . . . An important sympo- 
sium on Traditional African Art will 
be held from May 6-10 on the cam- 
pus of Hampton Institute, the 
Hampton Centennial Committee an- 
nounced. According to the Commit- 
tee, "The participation of leading 
specialists in the field will make of 
this symposium a major event in the 
study of African Art." The Com- 
mittee is welcoming the attendance 
and participation of scholars, collec- 
tors, museum personnel and stu- 
dents. For further details, write: 
College Museum Symposium, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Va. 23368, 



People, Places and Projects: Dillard 
University in New Orleans claims 
title to the "first" black arts festival 
in the South. Its line-up for the 
Festival of Afro-American Arts in 
February included Julian (Cannon- 
ball) Adderly and his quintet, novel- 
ist John Oliver Killens and the Free 
Southern Theater under the direc- 
tion of Native Son Thomas Dent . . . 
A handful of black students up at 
Lake Forest College on Chicago's 
wealthy North Shore presented a 
"Soul Week" Festival in late Jan- 
uary which the college president, 
William Graham Cole, termed "a 
magnificent educational experience." 
Appearing during the "Soul Week" 
festivities were: Novelist Ronald 
Fair; historian Lerone Bennett Jr., 
historian Vincent Harding; Ossie 
Davis and Ruby Dee; Odetta; and 
the Eleo Pomare Dance Company. 
There was a student production of 
Jean Genet's The Blacks and an ex- 
hibition of the works of such artists 



as Richard Hunt, Charles Alston, 
Jacob Lawrence and Richard May- 
hew. The students were aided by 
Douglas Johnson, dormitory coun- 
sellor . . . Langston Hughes was 
honored on the occasion of his 
sixty-sixth birthdate by memorials in 
New York and Chicago. In New 
York, the recently refurbished 
Greenwich Mews Theater (present- 
ing a double bill by Nigerian play- 
wright Wole Soyinka) was dedicated 
to the memory of Langston Hughes 
and Stella Holt, longtime friend of 
the late poet-playwright. In Chica- 
go, Hughes was commemorated in 
a benefit for the Afro-American His- 
tory Museum, founded by Margaret 
Burroughs. Playwright Loften 
Mitchell was a principal speaker in 
New York. In Chicago, the writers 
appearing at the benefit included 
poets Gwendolyn Brooks, Margaret 
Danner, Don L. Lee, Margaret 
Walker and Dudley Randall, and 
editors Bob Cromie (Chicago Tri- 
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NOTED 



The brothers and sisters had been 
swaying to "Night Train" and grind- 
ing to "Harlem Nocturne," which sets 
the time as the early 50's, in a black 
night spot in Newark. The band lead- 
er, Lynn, was blowing hard. The 
congregation screamed, urged him 
on. He started marching across the 
stage, the sidemen joined. And then 
off the stage and into the crowd that 
filled The Graham, their heads bad. 
"They moved near the back of the 
hall, chanting and swaying, and 
passed right in front of me," writes 
LeRoi Jones who ". . . fell in line 
behind the last wild horn man, strut- 
ting like the rest of them." Everyone 
joined in the march around the hall, 
but their energy would not be con- 
tained. "Five or six hundred hopped- 
up woogies tumbled out into Belmont 
Avenue," defying Sunday night traf- 
fic. Narrator Jones reflects: "We 
screamed and screamed at the clear 
image of ourselves as we should al- 
ways be. Ecstatic, completed, in- 
volved in a secret communal expres- 
sion. It would be the form of the 
sweetest revolution, to hucklebuck 
into the fallen capital, and let the 
oppressors lindy hop out. We 
marched all the way to Spruce, weav- 
ing among the stalled cars, laughing 
at the dazed white men who sat be- 
hind the wheels." 

The book is Tales (Grove Press, 
$4.50) and includes 16 of them, the 
best of which — as in "The Scream- 
ers," above — celebrates the truly 
black experience perhaps better than 
has yet been accomplished in the 
world of letters. LeRoi Jones, in these 
mostly autobiographical works, de- 
picts black life as he saw it, indeed 
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lived it, never sacrificing authenticity 
in favor of white (readers') under- 
standing. The clear image of our- 
selves as we should always be is a 
recurring and never dully stated 
theme of Jones' last few years' labor. 
With much poignancy, he gives evi- 
dence of a mature understanding of 
the black lifestyle, and in these tales 
— as in his essays — there is an omni- 
present insistence that the power of 
black people is found in their life- 
style. 

Jones commands to be heard. "We 
are the zigzags of our own design. Is 
it secret? Are they walking the streets 
each night with hands in their pock- 
ets to see God?" The question burns, 
and one knows immediately that the 
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answer is not found in the very white 
sociology of the Harvard Irishman. 

It was Jones' yearning, as he puts it, 
for "any further separation from 
where my good grades were sure to 
lead" that led him to The Graham. 
That same yearning led him, also, to 
the point where he **couldn't walk 
stupid or unfeeling or in hip ger- 
many, forever. It was my own life. 
I looked at it. Watched it in other 
people's eyes. It was nothing to me 
but real." 

An extraordinary craftsman, prob- 
ably more genius than we dare admit, 
Jones has emerged not as America's 
leading Negro writer but rather as her 
most formidable Black Artist because 
he has not turned his back on that 
energy which is black, and which in 
this land makes black and white di- 
verse and diametrically opposed. He 
recognized that energy, and rooted 
his work in it. "And only the wild and 
very poor thrived in Graham's or 
could be roused by Lynn's histories 
and rhythms," he writes. But others 
have not merely failed to recognize 
that energy — its power! — but would 
disclaim it. "America had choked the 
rest, who could sit still for hours 
under popular songs, or be readied 
for citizenship by slightly bohemian 
social workers.** 

Writing about his childhood ("the 
short skinny boy with the bubble 
eyes"), his military days ("hitched 
like a common fool to the air force 
of the united states"), or a fantasy 
about the day after the crackers were 
defeated ("This ol cat me an Pinball 
recognized still had a fag thing going 
for him. In a fur coat he was some 
kind of magistrate. Bobby and 
Moosie were questioning him about 
some silver he was supposed to have 
stashed. He was a silver freak. The 
dude was actually weeping. Crying 
big sobs; the women crowded away 
from him. I guess they really couldn't 
feel sorry for him because he was 
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crying about money**), Jones always 
excites one with his ability to com- 
municate motion. And his wit com- 
pliments his anger. Which brings to 
mind something he said before a Chi- 
cago audience a little over a year ago. 
"After 350 years, y*all still checking 
the cracker out." Or at Fisk Uni- 
versity six months later. "Vietnam is 
simply whitey's greatest work of art.** 
Jones laughs at a stupid world, and 
he could have chosen to take some 
of its more valued prizes. 

A tale called "New Spirit" reveals 
a humility as rare as his arrogance. 
It is a painfully personal undertaking 
about a young girl who died, who 
was his lover, filled with haunting 
honesty — all the more haunting if 
you dug the young girl's "speed and 
jive" one morning in Newark, for just 
a few minutes, and thought her un- 
usually kind. And remember that 
you were a mite confused by the 
presence of the young girl and "the 
other woman,*' who were like sisters, 
and who spoke lovingly of 'Roi. 

LeRoi Jones doubtless is a man ob- 
sessed with a need to share all that 
is his life. In these Tales he does 
exactly that with a perfect dignity. 
Meanwhile he is placed on trial in the 
wilderness of New Jersey for some- 
thing or other, while in the country 
of his birth the president lacks even 
imperfect dignity while calling for a 
national day of prayer. Who is the 
enemy? But Jones can write: "The 
shapes in the darkness had histories. 
Falling out of windows failing to be- 
come mayor of their mothers' uni- 
verses. We must work together, put 
on the right brightness . . . Stop kill- 
ing each other, wheel to face the 
actual Killers. 

"I wanted to do this and wheel. 
And wheel. And wheel. And be. And 
couldn't. Monkees walked on my 
fingers. People misunderstood . . .*' 
Is there a more painful truth in our 
day, any day? — ^David Llorens 
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Read today's most vital books by, about and related to black people . . . 
You can purchase these books through NEGRO DIGEST'S convenient 
buy-by-mail-order-plan. 



133. Before the MayHower (1966 Edition) 

136. The EBONY Cookbooli: A Date With a Dish 

146. White on Blacit 

147. The Kennedy Years ond The Ne^ro 

154. Black Man in Red Russia (autobiography) 

160. The Negro Mood 

162. The Negro Politician 

163. What Manner of Man 

(biography of Martin Luther King Jr.) 

168. Confrontation: Black and White 

169. Marriage Across Color Line 
180. The Autobiography of Malcolm X 

187. A Layman's Guide to Negro History 

188. The Negro Handbook 

189. The White Problem in America 

191. Black Power USA 

192. Five Smooth Stones 

193. 'Sippi 

194. Down These Mean Streets (autobiography) 

195. Jubilee 
198. Dark Ghetto 

200. Where Do We Go From Here 

202. Beyond the Angry Black 

203. Black Power & Urban Unrest 

205. Keep the Faith, Baby 

(anthology of sermons) 

206. The Confessions of Nat Turner 
208. For Us the Living 

210. Movin' On Up 

213. Images of the Negro in American Literature 

214. The Last Year of Malcolm X 

220. Images of Dignity: The Drawings of 

Charles White 

221. Hog Butcher 

222. Anyplace But Here 

223. American Daughter (autobiography) 

229. I Wonder As I Wonder 

(autobiographical (ourney) 

230. Dem 

231. The Flaaellants 

232. The Best Short Stories by Negro Writers 

233. Soul on Ice 



by Lerone Bennetf Jr. $6.95 

by Freda DeKniqhf S4.95 

Thompson & NIpson, Ed. $3.95 

Doris E. Saunders, Ed. $3.95 

by Homer Smith $4.95 

by Lerone Benneff Jr. $3.95 

by Edward T. Clayton $4.95 

by Lerone Bennett Jr. $4.95 

by Lerone Bennett Jr. S5.95 

Cfotye E. Larsson. Ed. $4.95 

with Haley and Handler $7.50 

Erwin A. Salk. Ed. $5.95 

by the Editors of Ebony $12.50 

by the Editors of Ebony $3.50 

bv Lerone Bennett Jr. $6.95 

by Ann Fairbairn $6.95 

by John O. Killens $5.95 

by Firi Thomas $5.95 

by Margaret Walker $5.95 

by Kenneth B. Clark $4.95 

by Martin Luther King Jr. $4.95 

John A. Williams. Ed. $5.50 

by Nathan Wright Jr. $4.95 

by Adam Clayton Fowell $4.95 

by William Styron $6.95 
by Mrs. Medgar Evers 

with William Peters $5.95 
by Mahalia Jackson 

with Evan MeLeod Wylie $5.95 

Gross and Hardy, Ed. $6.50 

by George Breitman $4.50 

Commentary by 

Benjamin Horowitz $10.00 

by Konald Fair $4.50 
by >lrna Bontempts and 

Jack Conroy $5.95 

by Era Bell Thompson $4.95 

by Langston Hughes $4.95 

by William Melvin Kelley $6.95 

by Carlene Hatcher Polite $4.95 

Langston Hughes, Ed. $7.95 

by Eldridge Cleaver $4.95 



Negro Digest Bookshop, 1820 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 60616 

Please send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 
(Sorry, no C.O.D.'s — payment must be enclosed by check or money-order.) 
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A One-Act Play by Ed Bullins 



A Son, Come Home is one-third of a triple-bill by playwright Ed 
Bullins which opened in late February at the Off -Broadway 
American Place Theater under the direction of Robert Macbeth. 
(The other two plays are The Electronic Nigger and Clara's Old 
Man.) The production or public reading of any part of this play 
without the express permission of Mr, Bullins or his agents is 

forbidden. 



THE PEOPLE 

The Son, thirty years old. 
The Mother, early fifties. 
The Boy. 
The Girl. 

The BOY and the GIRL wear black tights and 
shirts. THEY move the action of the play and ex- 
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press the MOTHER'S and the SON's moods and 
tensions. THEY become various embodiments re- 
called from memory and history: THEY enact a 
number of personalities and move from mood to 
mood. 



AT RISE: Scene: bare stage but for two chairs positioned so 
not to interfere with the actions of the BOY and 
the GIRL. 

The MOTHER enters, sits in chair and begins to 
use imaginary iron and board. SHE hums a spiri- 
tual as she works. 




MOTHER 

You came three times . . . Michael? It took you three times to find me 
at home? 

(The GIRL enters, turns and peers through the 
cracked, imaginary door) 

SON'S VOICE (OFF-STAGE) 
Is Mrs. Brown home? 

GIRL (AN OLD WOMAN) 

What? 

MOTHER 

It shouldn't have taken you three times. I told you that I would be here 
by two and you should wait, Michael. 

(The SON enters, passes the GIRL and takes his 

seat upon the other chair. 

The BOY enters, stops on other side of the im- 
aginary door and looks through at the GIRL) 

BOY 

Is Mrs. Brown in? 

GIRL 

Miss Brown ain't come in yet. Come back later . . . She'll be in before 
dark. 

MOTHER 

It shouldn't have taken you three times . . . You should listen to me, 
Michael. Standin' all that time in the cold. 

SON 

It wasn't cold, mother. 
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MOTHER 

I told you that I would be here by two and you shouldn't wait, MichaeL 

BOY 

Please tell Mrs. Brown that her son's in town to visit her. 

GIRL 

You little Miss Brown's son? Well, bless the Lord. 

(Calls over her shoulder) 
Hey, Mandy, do you hear that? Little Miss Brown upstairs got a son . • • 
a great big boy . . . He's come to visit her. 

BOY 

You'll tell her, won't you? 

GIRL 

Sure, I'll tell her. 

(Grins and shows gums) 
I'll tell her soon as she g^ts in. 

MOTHER 

Did you get cold, Michael? 

SON 

No, mother. I walked around some . . . sight-seeing. 

BOY 

I walked up Twenty-third Street toward South. I had phoned that I 
was coming. 

MOTHER 

Sight-seeing? But this is your home, Michael . . . always has been. 

BOY 

Just before I left New York I phoned that I was taking the bus. Two 
hours by bus, that's all. That's all it takes. Two hours. 

SON 

This town seems so strange. Different than how I remember it. 

MOTHER 

Yes, you have been away for a good while . . . how long has it been, 
Michael? 

BOY 

Two hours down the Jersey Turnpike, the trip begiiming at the New 
York Port Authority Terminal . . . 

SON 

. . . and then straight down through New Jersey to Philadelphia . • • 

GIRL 

. . . and home . . . Just imagme . . . little Miss Brown's got a son who's 
come home. 

SON 

Yes, home ... an anachronism 
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MOTHER 

What did you say, Michael? 

BOY 

He said . • . 

GIRL (Late Teens) 
What's an anachronism, Mike? 

SON 

Anachronism: 1 : an error in chronology; esp: a chronological misplacing 
of persons, events, objects, or customs in regard to each other 2: a per- 
son or a thing that is chronologically out of place — anachronistic/ also 
anachronic/ or anachronous — anachronisticaUy/ also anachronously. 

MOTHER 

I was so glad to hear you were going to school in California. 

BOY 

College. 

GIRL 

Yes, I understand. 

MOTHER 

How long have you been gone, Michael? 

SON 

Nine years. 

BOY 

Nine years it's been. I wonder if she'll know me . . . 

MOTHER 

You've put on so much weight, son. You know that's not healthy, 

GIRL (20 Years Old) 
And that silly beard . . . how ... 

SON 

Oh . . . I'll take it off. Fm gomg on a diet tomorrow. 

BOY 

I wonder if I'll know her. 

SON 

You've put on some yourself, mother. 

MOTHER 
Yes, the years pass. Thank the Lord. 

BOY 

I wonder if we've changed much. 

GIRL 

Yes, thank the Lord. 

SON 

The streets here seem so small. 
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MOTHER 

Yes, it seems like that when you spend a little time in Los Angeles. 

GIRL 

I spent eighteen months there with your aunt when she was sick. She 
had nobody else to help her . . . she was so lonely. And you were in 
the service . . . away. You've always been away. 

BOY 

In Los Angeles, the Boulevards, the Avenues the Streets . . . 

SON 

. . . are wide. Yes, they have some wide ones out West. Here, they're 
so small and narrow. I wonder how cars get through on both sides. 

MOTHER 

Why you know how ... we lived on Darby Street for over 10 years, 
didn't we? 

SON 

Yeah, that was almost an alley. 

MOTHER 

Did you see much of your aunt before you left Los Angeles? 

SON 

What? 

GIRL (Middle-Aged Woman) 

(To BOY} 
Have you found a job yet, Michael? 

MOTHER 

Your aunt. My sister. 

BOY 

Nawh, not yet . . . Today I just walked downtown . . . quite a ways . . . 
this place is plenty big, ain't it? 

SON 

I don't see too much of Aunt Sophie. 

MOTHER 

But you're so much alike. 

GIRL 

Well, your bags are packed and are sitting outside the door. 

BOY 

My bags? 

MOTHER 

You shouldn't be that way, Michael. You shouldn't get too far away 
from your family. 

SON 

Yes, mother. 
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BOY 

But I don't have any money. I had to walk downtown today. Thafs 
how much money I have. I've only been here a week. 

GIRL 

I packed your bags, Michael. 

MOTHER 

You never can tell when you'll need or want your family, Michael. 

SON 

That's right, mother. 

MOTHER 
You and she are so much alike. 

BOY 

Well, good-bye. Aunt Sophie. 

GIRL 

(Silence) 

MOTHER 

All that time in California and you hardly saw your aunt. My baby sister. 

BOY 

Tsk tsk tsk. 

SON 

I'm sorry, mother. 

MOTHER 

In the letters I'd get from both of you there'd be no mention of the other. 
All these years. Did you see her again. 

SON 

Yes. 

GIRL 

(On telephone) 
Michael? Michael who? . . . Ohhh . . . Bernice*s boy. 

MOTHER 
You didn't tell me about this, did you? 

SON 

No, I didn't. 

BOY 

Hello, Aunt Sophia. How are you? 

GIRL 

I'm fine, Michael. How are you? You're looking welL 

BOY 

I'm getting on okay. 

MOTHER 

I prayed for you. 
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SON 

Thank you. 

MOTHER 

Thank the Lord, Michael. 

BOY 

Got me a job working for the City. 

GIRL 

You did now. 

BOY 

Yes, Tve brought you something. 

GIRL 

What*s this, Michael . . . ohhh . . . it's money. 

BOY 

It's for the week I stayed with you. 

GIRL 

Fifty dollars. But, Michael, you didn't have to. 

MOTHER 

Are you still writing that radical stuff, Michael? 

SON 

Radical? 

MOTHER 

Yes . . . that stuff you write and send me all the time in those little books. 

SON 

My poetry, mother? 

MOTHER 
Yes, that's what I'm talking about. 

SON 

No. 

MOTHER 

Praise the Lord, son. Praise the Lord. Didn't seem like anything I had 
read in school. 

BOY 

(On telephone) 
Aunt Sophie? . . . Aunt Sophie? . . . It's me, Michael . • • 

GIRL 

Michael? 

BOY 

Yes . . . Michael . . . 

GIRL 

Yes . . . Michael . . . yes . . . 

BOY 

I'm in jail, Aunt Sophie ... I got picked up for drunk driving. 
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GIRL 

You did . . . how awful . . . 

MOTHER 

When you going to get your hair cut, Michael? 

BOY 

Aunt Sophie . . . will you please come down and sign my bail. I've got 
the money ... I just got paid yesterday . . . They're holding more than 
enough for me . . . but the law says that someone has to sign for it. 

MOTHER 

You look almost like a hoodlum, Michael. 

f i. - %\. ' 

MOTHER 

What you tryin* to be ... a savage or something? Are you keeping out 
of trouble, Michael? 

GIRL 

Ohhh . . . Michael . . . I'm sorry but I can't do nothin' like that . . . 

BOY 

But all you have to do is sign . . . Fve got (he money and everything. 

GIRL 

I'm sorry ... I can't stick my neck out. 

BOY 

But, Aunt Sophie ... if I don't get back to work 111 lose my job and 
everything . . . please . . . 

GIRL 

I'm sorry, Michael ... I can't stick my neck out ... I have to go now 
... Is tiiere anyone I can call? 

BOY 

No. 

GIRL 

I could call your mother. She wouldn't mind if I reversed the charges on 
her, would she? I don't Uke to run my bills up. 

BOY 

No, thanks. 

MOTHER 
You and your aunt are so much alike. 

SON 

Yes, mother. Our birthdays are in the same month. 
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MOTHER 

Yes, that year was so hot ... so hot and I was carrying you . . . 
(As the MOTHER speaks the BOY comes over 
and takes her by the hand and leads her from the 
chair, and THEY stroll around the sage, arm in 
arm. The GIRL accompanies them and SHE and 
the BOY enact scenes from the MOTHER'S mind) 
MOTHER (Continued) 

. . . carrying you, Michael . . . and you were such a big baby . . . kicked 
all the time. But I was happy. Happy that I was having a baby of my 
own ... I worked as long as I could and bought you everything you 
might need . . . diapers . . . and bottles . . . and your own spoon . . . 
and even toys . . . and even books . . . And it was so hot in Philadelphia 
that year . . . Your Aunt Sophie used to come over and we'd go for 
walks . . . sometimes up on the avenue ... I was living in West Philly 
then ... in that old terrible section they called ''The Bottom." That's 
where I met your father. 

GIRL 

You're such a fool, Bernice. No nigger . . . man or boy's . . . ever going 
to do a thing to me like that? 

MOTHER 

Everything's going to be all right, Sophia. 

GIRL 

But what is he going to do? How are you going to take care of a baby 
by yourself? 

MOTHER 

Everything's going to be all right, Sophia. I'll manage. 

GIRL 

You'll manage? How? Have you talked about marriage? 

MOTHER 

Oh, please, Sophia! 

GIRL 

What do you mean "please?" Have you? 

MOTHER 
I just can't. He might think . . . 

GIRL 

Think! That dirty nigger better think. He better think before he really 
messes up. And you better too. You got this baby comin* on. What are 
you going to do? 

MOTHER 

I don't know ... I don't know what I can do. 
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GIRL 

Is he still tellin' you those hes about . . . 

MOTHER 

They're not lies. 

GIRL 

Haaaa . . • 

MOTHER 

They're not. 

GIRL 

Some smooth talkin' nigger comes up from Georgia and tell you he 
escaped from the chaingang and had to change his name so he can't get 
married 'cause they migiht find out . . . What kinda crap is that, Bemice. 

MOTHER 

Please, Sophia. Try and understand. He loves me. I can't hurt him. 

GIRL 

Loves you . . . and puts you through this? 

MOTHER 

Please ... I'll talk to him . . . Give me a chance. 

GIRL 

It's just a good thing you got a family, Bemice. It's just a good thing. 
You know that, don't cha? 

MOTHER 

Yes . . . yes, I do . . . but please don't say anything to him. 

SON 

I've only seen my father about a half dozen times that I remember, 
mother. What was he like. 

MOTHER 

Down in "The Bottom" . . . that's where I met your father. I was young 
and hinkty then. Had big pretty brown legs and a small waist. Everybody 
used to call me Bernie . . . and me and my sister would go to Atlantic 
City on the weekends and work as waitresses in the evenings and sit all 
afternoon on the black part of the beach at Boardwalk and Atlantic . . . 
getting blacker . . . and having the times of our lives. Your father prob- 
ably still hves down in the bottom . . . perched over some bar down 
there . . . drunk to the world ... I can see him now ... he had good 
white teeth then . . . not how they turned later when he started in drinkin' 
that wine and wouldn't stop ... he was so nice then. 

BOY 

Awwww, listen, kid. I got my problems too. 

GIRL 

But Andy . . . I'm six months gone . . . and you ain't done nothin'. 
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BOY 

Well, what can I do? 

GIRL 

Don't talk like that . . . What can you do? . . . You know what you can do. 

BOY 

You. mean marry you? Now lissen, sweetheart . , . 

GIRL 

But what about our baby? 

BOY 

Your baby. 

GIRL 

Don't talk like that! It took more than me to get him. 

BOY 

Well . . . look ... I'll talk to you later, kid. I got to go to work now. 

GIRL 

That's what I got to talk to you about too, Andy. I need some money. 

BOY 

Money! Is somethm' wrong with your head, woman. I ain't got no money. 

GIRL 

But I can't work much longer, Andy. You got to give me some money. 
Andy . . . you just gotta. 

BOY 

Woman ... all I got to ever do is die and go to hell. 

GIRL 

Well you gonna do that, Andy. You sho are . . . you know that, don't 
you? . . . You know that. 

MOTHER 

. . . Yes, you are, man. Praise the Lord. We all are . . . All of us . . . 
even though he ain't come for you yet to make you pay. Maybe he's 
waitin' for us to go together so I can be a witness to the retribution that's 
handed down. A witness to all that He'll bestow upon your sinner's 
head ... A witness! . . . That's what I am, Andy! Andy! Do you hear 
me? ... A witness! 

SON 

Mother . . . what's wrong? What's the matter? 

MOTHER 

Thank the Lord that I am not blinded and will see the fulfillment of 
divine . . . 

SON 

Mother! 

MOTHER 
Oh ... is something wrong, Michael? 
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SON 

You're shouting and walking around . . • 

MOTHER 

Oh . . . it's nothing, son. Tm just feeling the power of the Lord. 

SON 

Oh ... is there anything I can get you, mother? 

MOTHER 

No, nothing at all. 

(SHE sits again and irons) 

SON 

Where's your kitchen . . . FIl get you some coffee ... the way you like it 
I bet I still remember how to fix it. 

MOTHER 

Michael ... I don't drink anything like that no more. 

SON 

No? 

MOTHER 

Not since 1 joined the service of the Lord. 

SON 

Yeah? . . . Well, do you mind if I get myself a cup? 

MOTHER 

Why, I don't have a kitchen. All my meals are prepared fm me. 

SON 

Oh ... I thought I was having dinner with you. 

MOTHER 
No. There's nothing like that here. 

SON 

Well, could I take you out to a restaurant? . . . Remember how we used 
to go out all the time and eat? I've never lost my habit of liking to eat 
out Remember ... we used to come down to this part of town and go 
to restaurants. They used to call it home-cooking then . . . now, at least 
where I been out West and up in Harlem ... we call it Soul Food. I bet 
we could find a nice little restaurant not four blocks from here, mother. 
Remember that old man's place we used to go to on Nineteenth and 
South? I bet he's dead now . . . but . . . 

MOTHER 
I don't ever eat out no more, Michael. 

SON 

No? 

MOTHER 

Sometimes I take a piece of holy bread to work ... or some fruit . • • 
if it's been blessed by my Spiritual Mother. 
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MOTHER 

SON 
MOTHER 

SON 



SON 

I see. 

MOTHER 

Besides ... we have a prayer meeting tonight. 

SON 

On Friday? 

MOTHER 

Every night. You'll have to be going soon. 

SON 

Oh. 

You're looking well. 
Thank you. 
But you look tured. 
Do I? 

MOTHER 

Yes, those rings around your eyes might never leave. Your father had 
them. 

SON 

Did he? 

MOTHER 

Yes . . . and cowlicks . . . deep cowlicks on each side of his head. 

SON 

Yes ... I remember. 

MOTHER 

Do you? 

(The BOY and the GIRL take crouching positions 
behind and in front of them. THEY are in a street- 
car. The BOY behind the MOTHER and the SON, 
the GIRL across the aisle, a passenger) 
MOTHER (Young Woman) 
(To the BOY) 
Keep your danm hands off him, Andy! 

BOY 

(Chuckles) 

Awww, c*mon . . . Bemie. I ain't seen him since he was in the crib. 

MOTHER 

And you wouldn't have seen neither of us ... if I had anything to do 
with it . . . Ohhh . . . why did I get on this trolley? 
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BOY 

C'mon . . . Bernie . . . don't be so stuck-up. 

MOTHER 

Don't even talk to us . . . and stop reaching after him. 

BOY 

Awww . . . c'mon . . . Bernie. Let me look at him. 

MOTHER 

Leave us alone. Look . . . people are looking at us. 

(The GIRL across the aisle has been peeking at the 
TRIO but looks toward front at the mention of 
herself) 

BOY 

Hey, big boy ... do you know who I am? 

MOTHER 

Stop it, Andy! Stop it, I say . . . Mikie . . . don't pay any attention to 
him . . . you hear? 

BOY 

Hey, big boy . . . know who I am? . . . Fm your daddy. Hey, there . . . 

MOTHER 

Shut up . . . shut up, Andy . . . you nothin' to us. 

BOY 

Where you livin' at . . . Bernie? Let me come on by and see the little 
guy, huh?' 

MOTHER 

No! You're not comin' near us . . . ever . . . you hear? 

BOY 

But I'm his father . . . Look . . . Bernie . . . I've been an ass the way 
I've acted but . . . 

MOTHER 

He ain't got no father. 

BOY 

Oh, come off that nonsense, woman. 

MOTHER 

Mikie ain't got no father ... his father's dead . . . you hear? 

BOY 

Dead? 

MOTHER 
Yes, dead. My son's father's dead. 

BOY 

What you talkin' about? . . . He's the splittin' image of me. 

MOTHER 
Go away . . . leave us alone, Andrew. 
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BOY 

See there . . . he's got the same name as me. His first name is Michael 
after your father . . . and Andrew after me. 

MOTHER 

No, stop that, you hear? 

BOY 

Michael Andrew ... 

MOTHER 

You never gave him no name ... his name is Brown . . . Brown. The 
same as mine . . . and my sister's . . . and my daddy . . . You never gave 
him nothin' . . . and you're dead ... Go away and get buried. 

BOY 

You know that trouble I'm in ... I got a wife down there, Bernie. I 
don't care about her . . . what could I do? 

MOTHER 
(Rises, pulUng up the SON) 
We're leavin' . . . don't try and follow us . . . you hear, Andy? Cmon . . . 
Mikie . . . watch your step now. 

BOY 

Well . . . bring him around my job . . . you know where I work. That's 
all . . • bring him around on payday. 

MOTHER 

(Leaving) 

We don't need anything from you . . . I'm working . . . just leave us alone. 
(The BOY turns to the GIRL) 

BOY 

(Shrugs) 

That's the way it goes ... I guess. Ships passing on the trolley car , • . 
Hey • . . don't I know you from up around fortieth and Market? 
(The GIRL turns away) 

SON 

Yeah ... I remember him. He always had liquor on his breath. 

MOTHER 

Yes ... he did. I'm glad that stuff ain't got me no more . . . Thank the 
Lord. 

GIRL (35 Years Old) 
You want to pour me another drink, Michael? 

BOY (15 Years Old) 
You drink too much, mother. 

GIRL 

Not as much as some other people I know. 
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BOY 

Well me and the guys just get short snorts, mother. But you really hide 
some port. 

GIRL 

Don't forget you talkin' to your mother. You gettin' more like your 
father every day. 

BOY 

Is that why you like me so much? 

GIRL 

(Grins drunkenly) 
Oh, hush up now, boy . . . and pour me a drink. 

BOY 

There's enough here for me too. 

GIRL 

That's okay . . . when Will comes in he'll bring something. 

SON 

How is Will, mother? 

MOTHER 

I don't know . . . haven't seen Will in years. 

SON 

Mother. 

MOTHER 

Yes, Michael. 

SON 

Why you and Will never got married? . . . You stayed together for over 
10 years. 

MOTHER 

Oh, don't ask me questions like that, Michael. 

SON 

But, why not? 

MOTHER 
It*s just none of your business. 

SON 

But you could be married now . . . not alone in this roam. • • • 

MOTHER 

Will had a wife and child in Chester . . . you know that 

SON 

He could have gotten a divorce, mother . . . Why? • . . 

MOTHER 
Because he just didn't . . . that's why. 

SON 

You never hear from him? 
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MOTHER 
Last I heard . • . Will had cancer. 

SON 

Oh, he did. 

MOTHER 

Yes. 

SON 

Why didn't you tell me? . . . You could have written. 

MOTHER 

Why? 

SON 

So I could have known. 

MOTHER 
So you could have known? Why? 

SON 

Because Will was Uke a father to me ... the only one Fve really known. 

MOTHER 

A father? And you chased him away a soon as you got big enough? 

SON 

Don't say that, mother. 

MOTHER 

You made me choose between you and Will. 

SON 

Mother. 

MOTHER 

The quarrels you had with him . . . the mean tricks you used to play . . . 
the lies you told to your friends about Will ... He wasn't much . . . when 
I thought I had a sense of humor I usta call him just plain Will. But we 
was his family. 

SON 

Mother, listen. 

MOTHER 

And you drove him away . . . and he didn't lift a hand to stop you. 

SON 

Listen, mother. 

MOTHER 

As soon as you were big enough you did all that you could to get me 
and Will separated. 

GIRL 

Listen. 

MOTHER 

All right, Michael . . . I'm listening. (Pause) 
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SON 

Nothing. 

(Pause, 

The SON lifts an imaginary object) 
Is this your tambourine? 

MOTHER 

Yes. 

SON 

Do you play it? 

MOTHER 

Yes. 

SON 

Well? 

MOTHER 

Everything I do in the service of the Lord I do as well as He allows. 

SON 

You play it at your meetings. 

MOTHER 

Yes, I do. We celebrate the life He has bestowed upon us, 

SON 

I guess that's where I get it from. 

MOTHER 
Did you say something, Michael? 

SON 

Yes. My musical abiUty. 

MOTHER 

Oh . . . you've begun taking your piano lessons again? 

SON 

No ... I was never any good at that 

MOTHER 

Yes, three different teachers and you never got past the tenth lessoo. 

SON 

You have a good memory, mother. 

MOTHER 

Sometimes, son. Sometimes. 

SON 

I play an electric guitar in a combo. 

MOTHER 

You do? That's nice. 

SON 

That's why Fm in New York. We got a good break and came East 
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MOTHER 

Thafs nice, Michael. 

SON 

I was thinking that Sunday I could rent a car and come down to get you 
and drive you up to see our show. You'll get back in plenty of time to 
rest for work Monday. 

MOTHER 
No, I'm sorry. I can't do that. 

SON 

But you would like it, mother. We could have dinner up in Harlem then 
go down and . . . 

MOTHER 

I don't do anything like that any more, Michael. 

SON 

You mean you wouldn't come to see me play even if I were appearing 
here in Philly? 

MOTHER 

That's right, Michael. I wouldn't come. I'm past all that. 

SON 

Oh, I see. 

MOTHER 

Yes, thank the Lord. 

SON 

But it's my life, mother. 

MOTHER 

Good . . . then you have something to live for. 

SON 

Yes. 

MOTHER 

Well, you're a man now, Michael ... I can no longer live it for you. 
Do the best with what you have. 

SON 

Yes . . . yes, I will, mother. 

GIRL'S VOICE (Off Stage) 
Sister Brown . . . Sister Brown . . . hello. 

MOTHER 
(Uneasy; peers at watch) 
Oh . . . it's Mother Ellen ... I didn't know it was so late. 

GIRL 

(Enters) 

Sister Brown . . . how are you this evening? 
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MOTHER 

Oh, just fine, Mother. 

GIRL 

Good. It's nearly time for dinner. 

MOTHER 

Oh, yes, I know. 

GIRL 

We don't want to keep the others waiting at meeting • • • 

MOTHER 

No, we don't. 



• • • 



GIRL 

SON 
MOTHER 
GIRL 



(Self -assured) 

Hello, son. 
HeUo. 

Oh, Mother . . . Mother 
Yes, Sister Brown, what is it? 

MOTHER 

Mother . . . Mother . . . this is . . . this is . • • 

(Pause) 
. . . this is . . . 

SON 

Hello, I'm Michael. How are you? 

MOTHER 

Take care of yourself, son. 

SON 

Yes, mother. I will. 

(The SON exits. The MOTHER stands looking 
after him as the lights go slowly down to , , , 

BLACKNESS) 



Ed BuUins, author of A Son, Come Home, has the unfortunate dis- 
tinction of being playwright-in-residence of a non-existent theater. As 
rehearsals were underway for his three one-act plays at the American 
Place Theater, his own theater of residence, the New Lafayette, burned 
to the ground in Harlem. Mr. BuUins, however, remains extraordinar- 
ily busy. He is editing a special issue of the Drama Review which will 
deal extensively with the Afro-American in the Theater. 
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Clendon Players — a group he had 
built in memory of that great black 
actress. I joined Mr. Campbell's 
group and worked in his shows, 
and he introduced me to people I 
had read about for years. One night 
I went with him and his late wife, 
Muriel Rahn, to see a play by 
Langston Hughes called Don't You 
Want to Be Free? It was presented 
at 315 West 124th Street in almost 
the same spot that now houses the 
offices of State Senator Basil Pater- 
son and the New York Courier. 
The leading role was played by 
Robert Earl Jones and later by Al- 
bert Grant. The work itself was the 
forerunner of Mr. Hughes' Jericho 
Jimcrow. 

That night I first met Langston 
Hughes. He shook my hand and he 
stood there, that eternal cigarette 
dangling from his lips. And I stood 
there, open-mouthed and over- 
whelmed. I did not see him again 
for many years. College, naval 
service and endless travel kept us 
apart. In the early 1950's actors 
Maxwell Glanville and Julian May- 
field produced Ossie Davis' first 
play, Alice in Wonder. Ruby Dee 
starred in the play, and I was its 
associate producer. When we pre- 
sented it at the Elks Community 
Theater, I met Mr. Hughes again. 
We went into a scene. He insisted 
upon paying his way into the the- 
ater and I insisted that he not pay. 
It was our honor to have him there. 



He told me: "I've got to help the 
group in some way." And he placed 
a bill on the table and entered the 
theater. Later, we met at various 
gatherings and talked about writ- 
ing. He was particularly fond of 
my two sons. Tommy and Melvin, 
and he used to send them his books 
when they were published. 

Our paths crossed again in 1 956- 
57. The Greenwich Mews Theater 
had optioned his play. Simply 
Heavenly, but for some reason the 
work couldn't be done in that the- 
ater. I believe some influential peo- 
ple in top positions objected to the 
fact that much of the play was set 
in a bar. There is always some 
reason for not doing a play by a 
black playwright: he doesn't have 
enough teeth, or he didn't have the 
work properly typed, or the season 
isn't right, or some such nonsense. 
The same kind of excuses are given 
for not having a black quarterback 
playing professional football. All- 
American Sandy Stephens couldn't 
really "throw" or "he liked to run 
too much with the ball," or Hank 
Washington needs "seasoning," 
and they'll probably find out that 
the great Jimmy Raye is too short, 
too tall, or too something or other. 

Anyway, Simply Heavenly could 
not be done at the Mews. While 
plans were being made to present 
it in another theater, I completed 
the play that came to be known as 
A Land Beyond the River. Fellow 
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playwright David Timmons invited 
me to his house to read the script. 
Mr. Timmons had no heat in his 
house and I told him that, while I 
am a northern boy who loves cold 
weather, I do not like it indoors. 
Mr. Timmons then suggested that 
I meet him at the home of Stella 
Holt. I did just that and I read my 
play in the presence of Frances 
Drucker, Stella Holt and David 
Timmons. Stella promptly grabbed 
the script and said she was going to 
produce it at the Mews and — if 
the Mews directors didn't like it — 
she was going to produce the play 
on her own. And she went into mo- 
tion, and when Stella Holt went 
into motion, she went into motion. 
In fact, David Timmons and I once 
labelled Stella and Fran *The Spe- 
cial Delivery Girls." Well, Stella 
delivered A Land Beyond the River 
and Michael Howard, who had 
been scheduled to direct Simply 
Heavenly, found himself directing 
my play. And don't you know 
Langston Hughes was ecstatic be- 
cause my play was being done? He 
was a big, big man. 

He had been out there alone for 
many, many years. He never want- 
ed to be the only black writer. He 
created an atmosphere, a climate, 
among black writers — a brother- 
hood. If an assignment came up, 
he'd look into it and pass it on to 
one of us. And we do this today. 
Many a time William Branch or 
Alice Childress or John Killens 
have done much like Langston and 
passed on writing assignments to 
me, often at critical times. In the 



early 1960's I was having a very 
difficult time. Langston suggested 
that I do Special Research for a 
book he wanted to write about 
Gypsies. He got quite an advance 
and we signed contracts. We kept 
meeting and talking about writing 
the book, but we never got to do it. 
He called me before he went to 
California to make a speech and 
said that, when he got back, we 
would definitely get around to writ- 
ing the book. I never saw him 
again. When he returned from Cal- 
ifornia, he was stricken and he 
died. A special memorial service 
was held in the Harlem area for 
Langston Hughes. I telephoned his 
agent to notify him. He said: **I 
guess you're going to have to write 
that Gypsy book alone." I said that 
I would. He then told me I should 
be able to get another advance for 
the publisher had deducted my ad- 
vance from one of Langston' s other 
books. When my wife, Marjorie, 
came home, I told her about it, and 
tears came to both our eyes. Mar- 
jorie said: "He never told you." 




He never told me. He was a big, 
big man with a big, big heart. He 
was a black man and they cut him 
to pieces. They hacked him. He 
wrote better than Hollywood and 
Broadway combined, not to men- 
tion television. But, they didn't call 
on him to write those million dollar 
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technicolored movies and make, in 
his words, "money's mammy.** 
Langston once said that Gershwin 
wrote Porgy and Bess from a down- 
town penthouse, looking at Har- 
lem, while the Duke was riding the 
A train . . .No! They gave him 
fame but little fortune. They didn't 
want him to earn a decent living 
and I know why: the last thing the 
American Empire wants is cultural 
equality. It does not want to know 
the truth of the Black Experience, 
and so its foundations will give lots 
of money to groups, but those 
groups are not doing the plays of 
William Branch, Alice Childress, 
Ossie Davis, Louis Peterson, Theo- 
dore Ward, LeRoi Jones, Clifford 
Mason — all recognized authors. 

The easiest thing in the world to 
do — and the quickest way to suc- 
cess — is to cut down a man of 
color. And so they cut down Lang- 
ston Hughes. TTiey allowed him to 
live long enough to have his intelli- 
gence insulted when they offered 
Hallelujah, Baby instead of Good- 
morning, Daddy, a Hurry Sundown 
instead of a Hurried Sunrise, Tired 
Blood when we need Youngblood. 
They give us a Guess Who's Com- 
ing to Dinner when we know who 
has been starving us for years. They , 
will give us anything but justice! 

I first met Stella Holt in the 
1950's when she served as business 
manager for the Greenwich Mews 
Theater. She impressed me imme- 
diately not only for her theatrical 
vision but also because of her love 
for humanity. She became my be- 
loved friend and, after the produc- 



tion of A Land Beyond the River, i 
I made a point of visiting her every 
time I had completed a new work. 
I always read it to her and to Fran- 
ces Drucker, and both were always 
effervescent. She and Fran came 
out on a cold, rainy day in May, 
1967 to see a special performance 
of my Tell Pharaoh, and Stella im- 
mediately went to work, trying to 
have it presented throughout the 
New York City public school sys- 
tem. It was when I visited her to 
read my new musical. Ballad of a 
Blackbird, that she mentioned that 
Langston called her nightly. His 
calls meant a great deal to her. 

I refused to call Stella after 
Langston died. I just didn't have 
the nerve to call her. Yet, I knew I 
had to call. I kept postponing it, 
then finally I clenched my teeth and 
called. She was very ill, and the 
grief in her voice ripped at my ears 
and jarred me. She said she simply 
couldn't believe that Langston had 
really died. "No." she said. "He is 
not dead." She went on to say that 
she and Fran were going to the 
country, but she wanted Marjorie 
and me to visit them. I promised 
that we would. After all, I had to 
give her a copy of my book, Black 
Drama, to which she and Langston 
contributed so very much. 

I never gave her the book, for I 
never saw her again. I was sitting 
at my typewriter one day when the 
telephone rang. It was Stella's 
brother-in-law and when he identi- 
fied himself, I cried out: "Oh, no!" 

There it was. My other beautiful 
friend who had produced 38 plays, 
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who had journeyed to Harlem one 
time and arranged a special show- 
ing of my play, The Cellar — my 
friend who had taken on A Land 
Beyond the River before I could 
get it out of my typewriter — had 
joined my other beautiful friend, 
and hers. This Stella Holt who, like 
Dick Campbell, produced more 
works by black playwrights than 
anyone else I know of in New York 
City, had departed this life. 



Stella and Langston. Langston 
and Stella. What can I write of 
them in this society of the foxes — 
this society which is built on cut- 
ting down men of color? I can only 
say that I challenge this system to 
the teeth, and I am someday going 
just like those friends of mine, 
fighting all the way. I can go brave- 
ly, too, because the Divine Creator 
blessed me by allowing me to walk 
beside two beautiful people. 



Loften Mitchell, author of the personal memoir and the tribute to the 
late Langston Hughes and Stella Holt, has written several piays. Land 
Beyond the River, The Cellar and Tell Pharaoh among them. His 
book on Afro-Americans in the theater. Black Drama, is reviewed 
elsewhere in these pages. 
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bune) and Hoke Norris (Chicago 
Sun-Times) . . . Poet Conrad Kent 
Rivers, on leave of absence from his 
teaching chores, is conducting a 
writers' workshop through the spring 
for Chicago's Christian Action Min- 
istry (CAM) . . . Chicago's Black 
Women's Committee for the Pro- 
tection and Care of Our Children 
is struggling valiantly and determin- 
edly to keep the grass-roots organ- 
ization alive and functioning with 
its community-oriented programs. 
The Black Women's Committee (as 
it is popularly called) has its head- 
quarters in a converted storefront 
at 4200 Cottage Grove Avenue in 



( Continued from page 50) 

the nitty-gritty heart of the ghetto. 
Its program is adequately, and sim- 
ply, explained in the following 
words: "We seek: to educate black 
children of all ages, physically, 
mentally and ethnically. We must 
look after their well-being; to devel- 
op communication within the black 
community; to disseminate informa- 
tion about black history, black art 
and to establish a cultural center." 
The BWC has a number of intrigu- 
ing slogans. Among them: "Whose 
bread you eat is whose song you 
sing." On the next page of "Perspec- 
tives." Carolyn Rodgers writes of a 
fund-raising cocktail party for BWC. 




Black Masks: The above collection of masks of notable black men 
was displayed by the creator, the late Dr. Isaac J. Hathaway, during the 
1957 convention of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. During the sculptor's early years, he organized the Afro Art 
Company of Washington, D, C, and later established the Isaac Hath- 
away Art Company at Pine Bluff, Ark. He taught school in Alabama. 
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Chicago's Black Women^B Committee 

"Whose Bread You Eat Is Whose Song You Sing''— (BWC) 

January 28, 1968, from 3 to 7 P.M. The Black Women's Committee 
was host to a cocktail party at the Alpha Phi Alpha House in Chicago. 
The purpose of the affair was to acquaint the black community with 
the women's local center, which operates for the children and women 
located around it (4200 S. Cottage Grove), and to solicit much needed 
funds — or "conscience pledges." 

As I left the meeting 1 felt an intense desire to relate to someone 
who had not been there just how meaningful the meeting was to me — 
and perhaps to others. Thinking of the meeting, 1 was reminded of 
the closing lines of LeRoi Jones' tale, "Words" (included in the book 
entitled Tales). The six lines, and the dialogue I heard during the 
meeting, kept mixing with each other in my mind, and in the end, I 
recorded them together. 
Prologue: Six lines from a tale entitled ''Words." 

We turn white when we are afraid. 

We are going to try to be happy. 

We do not need to be ... . with. 

We can be quiet and think and love the silence. 

We need to look at trees more closely. 

We need to listen. — LeRoi Jones 

We met in a room that lounged in the shadow of a thick milky mist, 
that fumbled over and moseyed in between the dark veins of trees: a 

smokiness that smothered the street's glitter like a weightless, formless 
cotton. A Black gathering — a cocktail party. Something white . . . 
Something black . . . 

What does one wear to a Black Cocktail party? Do men wear ties? 
Do women wear silks and chiffons or basic blacks? We wear this 
Blackness sometimes like new clothes. With all the pride and joy while 
the stiffness of newness shows, and nudges us. 

We have so many different ways to learn, habits to adjust, ideas, 
perhaps, to question, and the questions with endless no answers flow 
like free-for-all booze. In the end, we shrug off our misgivings, for 
we know that we can be a bit comfortable and the least secure in our 
surroundings. Since we do not wish to offend or raise serious doubts 
we wear something of what we were, and we display articles or ideas 
of what we now are. Blacks. 

We turn white when we are afraid. 

I want to caress the room I breeze into for it is warm and cool and 
throbbing with tobacco, perfume and life. People are brothers and 
sisters. 1 lose and gain as my self enters into . . . 

**Yes, I will have whiskey and ginger ale, thank you.** 

We can be quiet and think and love the silence. 

But why am I here? Postures of child blackness with generous smiles 
on a posterboard reaffirm my lankiness in this wide gold room with 
human kaleidoscopic accents. The Black Women's Committee has 
called us together to discuss the protection and care of our children. 
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A People 
Without Its Children Is 
A People 
Without A Future 



They have rented and furbished a storefront, a baby bulwark where 
all women and children of Blackville can come and learn to think, 
grow straight and strong, like branches . . . 

We need to look at trees more closely, 

and 

(Silence is threaded into sound) 

"In the after school homework session he beat the stuffings out of 
a toy mama bear. I didn't say a word at first because I didn't want 
him to get me and that toy confused. He was about nine years, I 
guess ... I let him satisfy his anger. I think it was good for him. 
Better he beat a toy to death than, well, you know. But now we need 
a new mama teddy bear ..." 

"Oh yes, the older boys came in and the different gangs vie for our 
attention. What can we do? After they're ten-years-old they need men 
to talk to them . . ." 

'*Well certainly they need men before that, but we don't have any 
male volunteers, yet . . ." 

"Men-We need you! Help!" 

"There's a Sisterhood meeting on Thursday nights at 7 : 30. But that's 
For Women Only." 
**We discuss Hygiene and First Aid and, you know, woman talk . . .** 

We are going to try to be happy. 

"And one day while I was talking about wearing the Natural Look 
proudly a little girl who is in the third grade asked me why we wanted 
them to look ugly . . ." 

"Oh we do have a Black History Workshop. And the teen-aged boys 
come in sometimes and play music. We even have a Writer's Work- 
shop." 

We need to listen, 

I glide into another room, not wanting to be seen, wishing myself a 
tiny thing or better still, invisible. Only my mind succeeds. 

"We need to get to know each other, learn to love one another. 
Do you know that nobody steak anything at those Rummage Sales?" 

"Yeah, they have *em every three months and they call them Rent 

Sales." 

"Nothing costs more than a quarter, not even the $30.00 Stacy Adam 

shoes I donated!" 

"Well, they figure the least they can exist on is $350 a month. Oh 
sure, the community is beginning to respond. Everybody responds to 
love. You know, at the last Rummage Sale I saw a dude try to steal 
two neckties and his wife wouldn't let him. When they got up to the 
front to pay for their stuff, she just reached under his coat, pulled them 
out and plopped the money on the coimter." 
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"Now thafs what love'll do for you." 

*'Yes, well I think what we really need is just to love and love and 

love, and everybody will be happier and find themselves and . . 
"No! They wUl not accept or solicit aid from the white communityr 

We do not need to be ... . with, 
"We are learning to take care of ourselves . . .'* 

— Carolyn Rodgers 

Opportunities and Awards: One of the 1967 winners of a Guggenheim 
Foundation fellowship was Qmette Coleman, the musician. Mr. Cole- 
man will spend the year on compositions . . . B'nai B'rith Women's 
annual Four Freedoms Literary Award will be presented March 27 
at the organization's triennial convention in Washington, D. C. The 
judges: Alan Barth, newspaperman; Marya Mannes, critic and Ralph 
McGill, publisher. The $1,000 award is presented annually "to the 
author of the literary work which makes the most outstanding con- 
tribution to thought on contemporary human rights issues"; and the 
aim "is to further through the world of literature the concept of uni- 
versal human rights expressed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
in his Four Freedoms speech" . . . June 30, 1968 is the deadline for 
submissions to the Boys' Life-Putnam's $10,000 juvenile novel com- 
petition. The editors of Boys' Life magazine, together with G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, have established the first annual Franklin K. M athiews 
Award for a book (30,000 to 45,000 words) "of literary distinction 
in the juvenile field." Say the sponsors: "We are looking for a novel 
of high quality with convincing characters and a sustained pace. It 
should be slanted toward high school age boys. The characters need 
not be Boy Scouts, nor the subject restricted to a Scouting theme. In 
the years ahead, we look forward to publishing superb fiction and 
believe that this award will stimulate the finest writers — unknown and 
famous — in the juvenile field." Manuscripts should be submitted to 
the Franklin K. Mathiews Award, Boys' Life, New Brunswick, N. J. 
, . . The American Heritage Publishing Company, Inc., will award 
two biography prizes of $20,000 each for 1969. The prizes will be 
shared between the authors and publishers of the winning books. 
American Heritage editors will select two biographies from manuscripts 
already contracted to publishers. The first prize will be presented for a 
manuscript submitted by September 3, and the second for a manuscript 
submitted by next April 1. Both books will be published by American 
Heritage in illustrated editions in addition to the regular editions. Write 
to Richard M. Ketchum, Managing Director, American Heritage Book 
Division, SSI Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 . . . June 1, 1968 
is the closing date for the $1S,000 Harper Prize Novel Contest for 
1969. Winner of this prize will receive an outright grant of $3,000, fol- 
lowed by $12,000 in guaranteed royalties to be paid six months follow- 
ing publication of the novel. Judges are Richard Gilman, a visiting pro- 
fessor of Drama at Yale (and a critic not known for sympathy with 
black writers); Walker Percy, a novelist; and Richard Poirier, editor 
and anthologist (whose anthologies rarely contained a work by a black 
writer) . Manuscripts should be mailed to Harper Prize Novel Contest, 
Harper & Row, 49 £. 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10016. 
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The Literary Life: The third National Medal for Literature was presented 

last November to poet W. H. Auden. The award consists of a bronze com- 
memorative medal and $5,000 in cash, and it is bestowed each year upon a 
living American writer to honor the writer's total literary production. The 
award is sponsored by the National Book Committee, and the recipient is 
chosen by balloting each member of the National Book Committee, each 
member of the National Book Awards Advisory Conmiittee, and each for- 
mer judge for the National Book Awards (which adds up to about 300 
voters). Previous National Medal for Literature winners were Thornton 
Wilder (1965) and Edmund Wilson . . . Novelist John Dos Passos received 
the $32,000 Antonio Feltrinelli Prize for fiction in Rome in November. The 
prize was established by the millionaire Italian publisher for which it is 
named ... Of the 11 black poets up for Poetry Center appointments as 
poets-in-residence at "predominantly Negro" colleges, five were lucky. Their 
names and schools: Margaret Danner, Virginia Union; Julia Fields, Miles 
College; Samuel Allen, Tuskegee Institute; Audre Lorde, Tougaloo College; 
and A. B. Spellman, Morehouse College. The appointments are for a five- 
week stint. 

New and Independent Publications 



Mojo, the "organ of the Black 
Student Congress," is a new news- 
paper published out of New York 
City (640 Riverside Drive, Apt. 
8E1). It apparently will be pub- 
lished on a bi-monthly basis. The 
editorial staff: Ralph Metcalfe; 
Mark Durham; Julian Ellison; Ve- 
ronica Pollard; S. £. Anderson; 
Prexy Nesbit 

Umbra, the old poetry journal, 
has published an anthology, very 
handsome, featuring the work of 
such poets as LeRoi Jones, Bob 



Pobiidiing News: Broadside Press in 
Detroit released three new broad- 
sides early in the year: "The Wall," 
by Gwendolyn Brooks: "The Black 
Madonna," by Harold Lawrence; 
and "The Black Narrator," by Le 
Graham. The publishers also re- 
leased Don L. Lee's second volume 
of poems, Black Pride, The poet's 
first volume is Think Black . . . The 
latest issue of The Journal of Black 
Poetry (Vol. 1, No. 7) is a hand- 
some, elegantly designed and well- 
edited production, a great credit to 
the people concerned with the maga- 



Kaufman, Ray Durem, Alice Walk- 
er and Henry Dumas. Edited by 
David Henderson; available for 
$1.00 at Box 374, Peter Stuyvesant 
Station, New York, N.Y. 10009. 

Felix of the Silent Forest is a col- 
lection of poems by David Hender- 
son, with an introduction by LeRoi 
Jones. The book was designed by 
Bret Rohmer for the Poets Press and 
printed at Kriya Press in Millbrook, 
N.Y. In the first edition of 2.000 
copies, 25 were hardcover signed by 
the author. 



zine. A special feature of the current 
issue "Poems from the Third World," 
includes material from the late 
Frantz Fanon (The Wretched of the 
Earth) y David Diop, Al Rusafi, Ai 
Ching, Tien Ch'ien and the great 
Ho Chi Minh. Joe Goncalves is edi- 
tor, and the address is 1308 Masonic 
Ave., Apt. 4, San Francisco, Calif. 
A subscription to the quarterly costs 
$3.80; copies sell for 95 cents each 
... At long last, a new edition of the 
late Jean Toomei's Cane is availa- 
ble. 
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An Informal Survey 



BLACK THEATER IN AMERICA 



Theater groups in Newark, Harlem and 
Detroit which are concentrating on theat- 
rical productions relevant to black audi- 
ences provide what hope there is in a gen- 
erally dismal theater scene today 



their backs on the grand gurus of 
the Arts in America who would 
define for them the nature and 
needs and limits of their artistic 
expression. 

With that said, it also must be 
admitted that there is little theatri- 
cal activity around at the moment 
to make the hope for the future 
seem much more than that. There 
is a great deal of theatrical activity, 
yes, but much of it is of the conven- 
tional variety, primarily conven- 
tional in both conception and goal. 
There are, however, certain out- 
standing exceptions, most of them 
centered in the area of Manhattan. 

In a way, the most important 
theatrical enterprise in New York 
is the New Lafayette Theater which, 



KCgXjJR^^ O BEGIN WITH, there 
J ^ 11 \ ^ is reason to hope 
1 11 ? that the long famine of 
iewosi significant theater in 
the black communities 
of America is nearing an end. The 
hope lies in the resurgence of cul- 
tural excitement and creativity 
among the young. If for no other 
reason than through cultural fall- 
out, there is cause to be optimistic 
about the theatrical arts. But there 
also appears to be more concrete 
cause. AH over the country, young 
black minds which have been in- 
spired and liberated by the Black 
Revolution are seeking out fresh 
and native modes of expression. 
They are finding the courage — and, 
increasingly, the support — to turn 
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under the direction of Robert Mac- 
beth, got off to a bright start last 
October. Mr. Macbeth and his small 
company took over the rehearsal 
hall of the old Lafayette Theater in 
Harlem and, aided by grants from 
the Ford Foundation, the New 
York State Arts Council, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, launched 
a season with playwright Ronald 
Milner's Who's Got His Own, 
which a season earlier had been 
produced downtown at the Ameri- 
can Place Theater. They also did 
Athol Fugard's The Blood Knot. 
Mr. Macbeth brought in playwright 
Ed Bullins, from San Francisco, as 
playwright-in-residence, and sched- 
uled Mr. Bullins' three-act play, In 
The Wine Time, for spring produc- 
tion. 

Things did not go entirely well, 
however, and the first of the year 




Chicago: Theodore (Ted) Ward, 
veteran playwright, founded the 
South Side Center of the Perform- 
ing Arts and opened the Louis 
Theater (below) with his play of a 
generation ago. Our Lan'. Audi- 
ences have not responded well. 
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found Mr. Macbeth and Company 
on the premises of the American 
Place Theater, where Mr. Bullins' 
three one-acters — A Son, Come 
Home (which is published on page 
54), Clara's Old Man and The 
Electronic Nigger — were being 
prepared for performance. The 
problem uptown was primarily one 
of funds, an old, sad, familiar story. 

The beautiful — if impractical — 
innovation of the New Lafayette 
Theater was the free entrance poli- 
cy for the people of Harlem. The 
people came to the 200-seat the- 
ater, and Mr. Macbeth reported 
that the theater was 75 percent 
filled on week days and completely 
filled on weekends. 

Then, in Februar>', the New La- 
fayette Theater mysteriously 
burned, leaving the fledgling com- 
pany with no base. Toward the 
end of the month, however, Mr. 
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Macbeth announced that he had re- 
ceived another $15,000 grant from 
the New York Foundation, contin- 
gent upon his raising matching 
funds, and that a campaign was 
underway to secure $200,000 for 
the theater. Meanwhile, he was 
searching for a theater of some 300 
seats in the Harlem community, 
and he seemed hopeful. 

Mr. Macbeth was quoted in the 
New York Times as saying that the 
new theater, when it is located, will 
do adaptations or revisions of the 
works of Bertold Brecht and Albert 
Camus, as well as the works of 
black playwrights. One hopes that 
he will reconsider this. There are 
hundreds of theater groups on and 
off" Broadway performing the works 
of white playwrights; black play- 
wrights desperately need the expo- 
sure black theater groups can give 
them. 
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The theater which had raised the 
highest hopes and which caused the 
most excitement over the past few 
months is the Negro Ensemble 
Company, the brainchild of Doug- 
las Turner Ward and Robert 
Hooks. The NEC, as it is popular- 
ly termed, is considered elsewhere 
on these pages in articles by Peter 
Bailey and Dick Campbell, but it is 
fair to note that the unfurled pro- 
gram of the theater met with con- 
siderable disappointment in the 
black community. The NEC re- 
ceived an unprecedented $434,000 
from the Ford Foundation, ostensi- 
bly for the promotion and cultiva- 
tion of the theater arts among black 
people, and it was generally ac- 
cepted that the NEC went out of its 
way in failing to fulfill a part of its 
purpose. 

The criticism centered around 
the NEC's failure to seek out and 
produce the works of black Ameri- 
can playwrights. Of the four plays 
announced tor NEC's first season, 
three are the works of white play- 
wrights (although one play was 
adapted from the French by the 
late Richard Wright); the fourth 
play, Kongi's Harvest, by the Ni- 
gerian Wole Soyinka, had its pre- 
miere performance during the First 
World Festival of Negro Arts at 
Dakar, Senegal, in April 1966. 

Confronted with this criticism, 
Mr. Ward responded by indicating 
that acceptable plays by black play- 
wrights were not available. Such 
playwrights as Loften Mitchell, 
Alice Childress, Ted Ward and 
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Greenwich Village: Cynthia Bel- 
grave and Afolabi A jayi perform in 
Wole Soyinka's satirical play, The 
Trials of Brother Jero, part of a 
double bill at the Greenwich Mews. 



Ronald Milner replied that they 
had not been approached by Mr. 
Ward or anyone else from NEC. 

That criticism aside, the NEC 
evidently is living up to its expec- 
tations in other areas. In the Com- 
pany's first production, Peter 
Weiss' Song of the Lusitanian Bo- 
gey, the acting was all first-rate, the 
staging provocative, the direction 
keen and powerful, and this was 
the work of black actors, directors 
and technicians. 

Mr. Ward has indicated that — 
in succeeding seasons — the NEC 
will produce the works of black 
playwrights. It is to be hoped that 
this will be so. Nevertheless, one 
is left with nagging questions about 
the real intentions of the NEC di- 
rectors relative to the black com- 
munity. Mr. Ward sought to jus- 
tify the location of his theater in 
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Greenwich Village on the grounds 
that it was between Harlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, the two major 
centers of black population in the 
New York area, thereby facilitating 
travel to Second Avenue and Eighth 
Street by people from both com- 
munities. It is a flimsy rationaliza- 
tion. The NEC appeal is directly 
to sophisticated white audiences. 
On a typical weekend night, there 
were five black people in the ca- 
pacity audience — and at least two 
of those gained admission with 
press tickets. 

A short distance from the Negro 
Ensemble Company headquarters 
in the St. Mark's Theater, the 
Greenwich Mews Theater provided 
a showcase for two plays by Wole 
Soyinka, the highly regarded Nige- 




Washington, D.C.: Jane Alexander 
portrays James Earl Jones' lover in 
The Great White Hope, which is 
based on the life of Jack Johnson. 
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rian playwright. The plays. The 
Strong Breed and The Trials of 
Brother Jero, were produced under 
the aegis of Farris-Belgrave Pro- 
ductions, in association with Diana 
Sands and Afolabi Ajayi. Cynthia 
Belgraves, the actress, also served 
as director of the plays. The pro- 
duction received almost unanimous 
raves from the critics, and the per- 
formances were unquestionably ex- 
cellent, although this writer had 
seen a superior production of The 
Trials of Brother Jero several years 
earlier at Karamu House in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

As an example of the vitality and 
enterprise present among black 
theater people, the Farris-Belgrave 
production was singular. Also, it 
was high time that New Yorkers 
were exposed to the work of black 
Africa's most respected playwright. 
Again, however, it is a pity that the 
people of Harlem and Bedford 
Stuyvesant will not have easy ac- 
cess to the presentation of talented 
black theater people. 

In this writer's opinion, the the- 
ater group in the general New York 
area with most immediate promise 
for reaching the black communities 
is playwright LeRoi Jones' group 
over in Newark. The Spirit 
House Movers and Players is a rep- 
ertory company which already has 
traveled as far afield as Massa- 
chusetts, Washington, D.C., Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, and 
there are plans to troupe out to the 
Midwest in the spring. At the pres- 
ent, plays in the repertory include: 
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The Militant Preacher, by Ben 
Caldwell; Arm Yrself or Harm 
Yrself, by LeRoi Jones; and We 
Own The Night, by Jimmy Garrett. 
Three additional Jones plays — A 
Black Mass, Great Goodness of 
Life, and Home on the Range — 
plus plays by Ed BuUins, Joe White 
and Ben Caldwell are in prepara- 
tion for the company. 

The Spirit House Movers and 
Players is, of course, innovative in 
intent. Its format is broad enough 
to embrace, for example, skits and 
poetry readings, and a youth group 
called The Young Black Mihtants 
(all presently 16 years of age) is a 
popular feature of the theater 



group. Among the actors at Spirit 
House are: Yusef Iman, Barry 
Wynn, Carl Boissiere, David 
Mitchell, Larry Miller, Mubar ic 
Mahud, Salimah, Barbara Wynn, 
Jacqueline Bugg, Sandra Lein, Syl- 
via Jones, and Herbie Stokes. Rob- 
ert Washington is stage manager, 
and James Campbell and LeRoi 
Jones are directors. 

March was scheduled as the 
month for the opening of a double- 
bill by playwright William Welling- 
ton Mackey in New York. As- 
sisted by actors' agent Ernestine 
McClendon, the playwright brought 
in from Chicago the young direc- 
tor who staged a successful produc- 



Harlem: Before the building burned, the New Lafayette Theater was 
home base for a promising group. Estelle Evans and Janise Feener 
appeared in Ron Milner's play, Who's Got His Own. Admission to the 
theater was free. Miss Evans appeared in Ed Bullins' plays downtown. 
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tion of one of the two plays, 
Requiem For Brother X, at the 
Hull House's South Side theater 
a year ago. The companion play. 
Family Meeting, has never been 
produced previously. Dick Gaffield 
is the director. 

During the past season, there 
were several plays both on and off 
Broadway which featured black ac- 
tors in substantial roles. Diana 
Sands, of course, portrayed the title 
role in George Bernard Shaw's St, 
Joan, a production of the Reper- 
tory Theater of Lincoln Center. 
Miss Sands is a fine actress, and 
St. Joan was well staged and well 
acted, but the whole affair held 
little attraction for black audiences. 
Claudia McNeil appeared in a silly 
charade called Something Differ- 
ent; and Pearl Bailey headed (still 
heads) a cast of beautiful black 
people in the colorful fluff. Hello, 
Dollyl Josephine Premice took the 
leading role in a new version of 
Truman Capote's fanciful House 
of Flowers; and Cleavon Little was 
the black sex symbol in Scuba 
Duba. A group of vibrant and at- 
tractive young people, black and 
white, made of the musical drollery. 
Hair, an especially delightful and 
provocative evening. All exuber- 
ance and irreverence, and as rele- 
vant as rain and air. 

Almost unnoticed, black dancers 
and choreographers have stolen the 
theater lead from black actors and 
playwrights. Never before has 
Afro-America been represented by 
so large a contingent of superlative 



dancers, several of whom also are 
choreographers of the first rank. 
Among them: Carmen de Laval- 
lade, Alvin Alley, Donald Mc- 
Kayle, Eleo Pomare, Talley Beatty, 
Miguel Godreau, Judith Jamison, 
James Truitt, Rod A. Rodgers. Ar- 
thur Mitchell. . . . Most of these 
dancers, and the works they per- 
form, unfortunately are unknown 
beyond the New York commuting 
area. It is a pity. One of the cul- 
tural foundations could do a great 
service by sponsoring, say, the Al- 
vin Alley Dancers on a national 
tour of black communities. 

Across the country, Los Angeles 
seems to have completely overshad- 
owed San Francisco in significant 
theater activity. According to our 
West Coast editors, the five most 
active theater groups in the metro- 
politan Los Angeles area are: Ma- 
fundi Institute; Douglas House 
Foundation; PASLA (Performing 
Arts Society of Los Angeles); 
ICCC (Inner City Cultural Cen- 
ter); and Ebony Showcase. There 
are, of course, other groups. The 
Institute for Black Studies, for ex- 
ample, has a theater wing. 

Mafundi (which, in Swahili, 
means artist) Institute was founded 
to explore black art and culture. It 
was funded through the Brooks 
Foundation. Actor William Mar- 
shall is director of the actors' work- 
shop, and Oscar Brown Jr. heads 
the resident musical group. The 
actors were preparing a black ver- 
sion of Oedipus Rex at deadline, 
and the musical theater was plan- 
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ning a musical under Brown's di- 
rection. Mafundi Institute also is 
concerned with developing the cin- 
ematic arts within the black com- 
munity. 

The Douglass House Foundation 
is perhaps the best known cultural 
center in the Los Angeles area be- 
cause of screenwriter Bud Schui- 
berg's association with it. Harry 
i)olan, whose screenplay. Losers, 
Weepers, was performed on NBC- 
TV, is director. The theater group 
recently presented an adaptation of 
Herbert A. Simmons* novel, Corner 
Boy, Douglass House also spon- 
sors a TV film theater workshop. 

PASLA is directly concerned 
with establishing relevant theater 
in the black community, and the 
thrust of the organization is non- 
profit. The theater performed a 
play for children, Liar, Liar, during 
the winter, and was preparing sev- 
eral projects at press time — In 
Times Like These, an anthology of 
folklore, among them. 

The ICCC is federally funded 
and is designed to serve the total 
community, with emphasis on those 
members of minority groups which 
have not previously had access to 
training in the theater arts. It has 
received almost $1,500,000 from 
the U.S. Ofl&ce of Education and 
$165,000 from the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities. The ICCC produces such 
plays as The Seagull, Richard II f 
and The Caucasian Chalk Garden: 
the classics, in other words. 

Of the better known theater 



groups affecting the black commu- 
nity in Los Angeles, perhaps the 
Ebony Showcase is most impor- i 
tant. The 300-seat theater, which 
is owned by Nick Stewart, was 
presenting Douglas Turner Ward's 
two plays, Day of Absence and 
Happy Ending at press time. Pro- 
fessional actors, as well as novices, 
are involved in the theater, and it 
could develop into the western an- 
chor of a string of independent 
black theaters across the country. 

In between New York and Los 
Angeles, the picture of black the- 
ater is gloomy. In Detroit, there is 
the usual number of embryonic 
groups, with talent dispersed and 
interest uncorralled. The most 
hopeful group now, as in the recent 
past, is Concept East Theater 
which considers Uiat 1967 was an 
exciting year. Like Newark's Spirit 
House Movers and Players, the 
Concept East Theater has turned to 
repertory theater. The actors trav- 
eled outside of the state for per- 
formances, and it is available for 
community organizations within 
the state under a joint arrangement 
with the Michigan State Council for 
the Arts. David Rambeau is direc- 
tor. (Mr. Rambeau also is editor 
of a new publication, The Black 
Arts Theater Magazine. ) 

Chicago is virtually without a 
vital theater group, although — ^here 
again — ^there can be found a num- 
ber of small, striving drama units. 
Playwright Ted Ward founded the 
South Side Center of the Perform- 
ing Arts and reconditioned the 
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Louis Theater, a former movie 
house, but the theater company has 
not been able to touch the vast 
black community. For several 
months, Mr. Ward presented his 



25-year-old play. Our Lan', play- 
ing on weekends. It is not unfair 
to say that a more recent play might 
have brought Mr. Ward's valiant 
efforts more attention. 




New Director: Robert Macbeth (left) cues Roscoe Orman during a re- 
hearsal at the New Lafayette Theater. Macbeth directed Ed Bullins' plays 
at the American Place Theater. There are plans for a new home base. 
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Another Chicago theater, recon- 
ditioned like Mr. Ward's, is proving 
a more attractive center for the 
black community, although the 
theater is not reserved for drama 
alone. The Affro-Arts Theater is 
the base of (^rations for Phil 
Cohran, the composer, and his Ar- 
tistic Heritage Ensemble. Fridays 
through Sundays, the public is in- 
vited to be entertained by a pack- 
age assembled by Mr. Cohran, con- 
sisting of singers and dancers, all 
accompanied by the Artistic Heri- 
tage Ensemble. The theater also 
serves, during the day, as a cen- 
ter of black studies, with classes 
in Arabic and Swahili, lectures in 
AMcan history, and Islam. Dur- 
ing weekday evenings, the theater 
is available for black-oriented pre- 
sentations, and Mr. Cohran is es- 
pecially interested in having drama 
groups make use of the theater fa- 
cilities. 

Local dramatists, such as Val 
Gray Ward and Gerald Wallace, 
alone and with groups, help to 
keep the spirit of theater alive in 
the city. 

The best known black theater 
group in the South remains the 
Free Southern Theater, which op- 
erates out of New Orleans (travel- 
ing to nearby rural areas) under 
the direction of Tom Dent. Black 
actors, however, do find employ- 
ment in white theaters in Minneap- 
olis, Michigan and Washington, 
D.C. It was in Washington, inci- 
dentally, that one of the best plays 
of the season was produced, How- 
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ard Sackler's abrasive The Great : 
White Hope. The play is based on 
the life and career of former heavy- 
weight boxing champion Jack 
Johnson, and it is a lulu. Both epi- 
sodic and long (over 3 hours), the 
play nevertheless demands the at- 
tention, and it is never boring. | 
Much of the credit for that, of 
course, must go to James Earl 
Jones who portrayed Jack Jeffer- 
son (Johnson). He was superb. 
And he was supported by a fine, 
sensitive performance from Jane 
Alexander. It has been announced 
that The Great White Hope will be 
produced on Broadway next sea- 
son. 

Over in Rochester, Mich., a sub- 
urb of Detroit, the John Femald 
Company of the Meadow Brook 
Theater presented And People All 
Around, a play based on the mur- 
ders of three civil rights workers in 
Mississippi four years ago. The 
play is by George Sklar, and it was 
produced a year ago in England (at 
the Bristol Old Vic) . The play was 
not warmly received here (whether 
because it is not a good play, we 
cannot report, not having seen it), 
but the music and lyrics by Booker 
T. Bradshaw Jr. were wildly 
praised. Mr. Fernald, it should be 
noted, is not an American but an 
Englishman, a former director of 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art in London. 

The University of California Ex- 
tension at Santa Barbara, in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Dramatic Art (conducted under a 
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grant from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation), will hold a Summer Insti- 
tute Repertory Theater featuring 
plays by four black playwrights be- 
tween June 17 and August 2. The 
plays will be performed by a Rep- 
ertory Company of teachers and 
trainers in theatrical programs in 
junior and senior high schools 



throughout the nation. The Insti- 
tute staff includes Owen Dodson 
and William Brown, both familiar 
to drama students at Howard Uni- 
versity. 

Fellows at the Institute will re- 
ceive $75 weekly, with an addi- 
tional $15 per week for each de- 
pendent. — HoYT W. Fuller 



MOVINrSOON? DON'T LEAVE US BEHINDf' 




To change your address, simply 
attach address label from cover 
of your subscription copy and 
send this notice to NEGRO 
DIGEST, 1820 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois 6061 6. All 
correspondence relating to your 
subscription should be accom- 
panied by your address label. 
The date at the right of the top 
line of the address label indi- 
cates the expiration of your cur- 
rent subscription. 



ATTACH ADDRESS LABEL HERE 

When moving, please give us five weeks notice. 
Print name, new address and zip code below. The 
post office will not forward 2nd class publications 
to your new address. 

Name 

New Addross 

City 



.State. 



.Zip Code. 
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1 oCetterd to tlie ^dit 



An Answer to Don L. Lee's Review of Robert Hayden's 

Kaleidoscope 



Dear Don: 

When you told me that you were 
writing a review attacking Robert 
Hayden's book Kaleidoscope, I told 
you that if I did not agree with you, 
I would write an answer. I have read 
your review, and I am writing an 
answer. This is not easy, as I know 
and respect both you and Hayden. 
However, I shall try to keep my eyes 
on the object, which is the book, and 
to avoid irrelevant issues. 

First, I must say that it is not so 
harsh a review as I expected. You 
tacitly admit the importance of the 
book by writing a six-page review of 
it. If it were a negligible book, it 
would be dismissed in one or two 
paragraphs, or not reviewed at all. 
You say that for most readers a sad 
disappointment is in store. Then you 
contradict yourself by praising most 
of the poems. One does not expect 
every reader to like all the poems in 
an anthology, but when you treat the 
poets one by one, you express liking 
for the poems of all but two or three. 
You find fault with Hayden's choices 
of Hughes' and Jones' poems, but 
that's a matter of personal taste. 

The remark you attribute to LeRoi 
Jones, that all it takes to compile an 
anthology is scissors and a little 
imagination, may be taken out of 
context. As it stands, it is so obvious 
as to be silly. An anthology is a col- 
lection. Where else can an editor 
gather a collection than from previ- 
ous publications? Sometimes an edi- 



tor solicits unpublished poems, but 
such collections are not always suc- 
cessful, as some poets submit old 
poems which have been rejected, or 
new poems not quite worked out, 
which later they regret having pub- 
lished prematurely. Perhaps Jones' 
remark would make better sense if it 
were amplified to say that editors 
should not confine themselves to 
other anthologies, but should do re- 
search in periodicals and the books 
of individual poets. That is what 
Hayden did. You say Hayden used 
his imagination in writing some of 
the biographical sketches, but you 
don't document your charge. 

It's true that some of the poems 
have been anthologized before, but 
you should note which poems, and 
how often. Some poets, like Hughes, 
have a large body of work, and an 
editor has a wide choice, which Hay- 
den took advantage of, including 
several little-known Hughes poems. 
Others, like Toomer, whom you 
praise, have published only a few 
poems, and an editor's choice is 
limited. In an anthology readers ex- 
pect to find some familiar poems 
along with unfamiliar ones. A reader 
reaches for his anthology, not the in- 
dividual poet's book, which most 
likely he doesn't own, to find classics 
like "If We Must Die" and "From the 
Dark Tower." An editor includes 
classics like these along with un- 
familiar or new poems which will be- 
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come classics in their turn. What is 

bad is to constantly reprint a poet's 
second-best work, like Tolson's 
"Dark Symphony," preventing ex- 
posure of his better work. Hayden 
avoids this trap with Tolson. You call 
Countee Cullen emasculated. True, 
he wrote in the traditional forms, and 
was influenced by John Keats. That 
does not emasculate anyone. 

I don't remember just what I said 
to you about poems being reprinted 
in anthologies, as I have said various 
things. One remark mav have been 
that poems become well-known by 
being reprinted in anthologies, as col- 
lections sell more widely than single 
works. Another remark may have de- 
plored the reprinting of one poem to 
the neglect of other work. You say 
that was the second appearance of 
"Booker T. and W. E. B." in an 
anthology. Actually, it was the third, 
as it also appeared in Rosey Poofs Ik 
Ben die Nieuwe Neger, 1 don*t think 
three appearances is over-exposure. 
In addition, Hayden selected two 
poems of mine which had never been 
anthologized, "George" and "Sou- 
venirs." A percentage of two thirds 
new poems is a good ratio, I believe. 

As I said before, I don't find too 
much to object to in your review. 
Your biggest criticism seems to be 
not with the poems, but with Hay- 
den's introduction. I can't follow the 
beginning of your review very well, 
as it's incoherent and confused. As 
one example, you say, "those very 
words 'poems by American Negro 
Poets,* and not the book's title, will 
sell this anthology." Those words 
"Poems by American Negro Poet's" 
are part of the book's title. They are 
what is known as the sub-title. Often, 
but not always, an author chooses a 
striking, original word or phrase for 
the first part of the title, and explains 
it by a second phrase. I think Kaleido- 
scope is an excellent choice, a bril- 
liant, poetic word, suggesting the col- 
or and the variety of the poetry in the 



book. The hackneyed second part of 

the title is a prosaic explanation of 
the poetic first part. This word was 
chosen by a poet, not by a salesman. 
Nevertheless, I think it will attract 
many buyers, who will feel that the 
sensitivity which could make such an 
apt choice would also select good 
poems. 

As a second example of confusion, 
you ask why we need "negro" (sic) 
anthologies. Hayden answered that 
question on page xxiv of his Intro- 
duction. 

Ideological weapons are needed. 
Hayden does not antagonize black 
poets by calling them "negro" poets. 
He calls them Negro poets. We do 
not need ghettos, etc. Television and 
the other mass media are indeed 
white ideological weapons. All the 
more reason for us to have some. 
Hayden paid his dues by writing dis- 
tinguished black poetry before you 
were bom; his "Gabriel (Hanged for 
Leading a Slave Revolt)", "Frederick 
Douglass," "Runagate," and "Middle 
Passage" will be alive when you and 
I are dead. And what a gifted poet 
has to say about poetry is always 
worthy of consideration. Have you 
forgotten Voltaire's "I disapprove of 
what you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it"? 

As I interpret Hayden's remarks, 
they boil down to the conviction that 
a poet can write about anything, 
without restrictions, and that his work 
should be measured by rigorous 
standards, without inferior work be- 
ing puffed up just because it's black, 
either by white condescension or 
black chauvinism. 

I agree with your approval of the 
format and arrangement. One excel- 
lent feature is the short critical re- 
marks about each poet, although per- 
haps few of the poets will like them, 
as Hayden impartially touches not 
only their strengths, but also their 
weaknesses. 
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The book was not intended to be a 
comprehensive survey, and enough 
poets are left out to make a creditable 

anthology, among them Don L. Lee, 
Etheridge Knisht, Sonia Sanchez, 
Carmin Auld Goulbourne, Le Gra- 
ham, Sarah Webster Fabio, Wellon 
Smith, Edward Spriggs, Bobb Hamil- 
ton, Rolland Stallings, Lawrence P. 
Neal, Theodore Home, Raymond 
Patterson, Jay Wright, and others. 



This is not to criticize, as the book 
accomplishes its purpose of giving an 
introduction to Negro poetry; but to 

observe that other editors can say, 
"Here is God's plenty!", and can roll 
up their sleeves and follow your pre- 
scription (or proscription) of taking 
their scissors and pasting up another 
anthology. 

Yours, 

Dudley Randall 



A Reply From Don L. Lee 



Dear Editor: 

Sir, Mr. Randall's objectivity is 
somewhat ambiguous, or is it just a 
device he uses to make his remarks 
sound more convincing (at times 
Faulkner, in reference to "negroes," 
thought he was ohjective too). Mr. 
Randall is about as objective as an 
anteater looking for food; his friend- 
ship with Mr. Hay den is widely 
known and he should not hide behind 
a meaningless euphemism, Mr. Ran- 
dall indicated to me, before my re- 
view was printed, that if he disagreed 
with me he would write a "rebuttal," 
which is fine, but let's not hide behind 
an innocent term. Friendship is pre- 
cious — "a friend is a rare book, of 
which but one copy is made" — and a 
friend, or his work, should be de- 
fended if one deems it necessary. 

First, I did not start out or intend 
in anyway to write a ''harsh'" review 
of Mr. Hayden's book. I tried to con- 
structively criticize Kaleidoscope as 
truthfully and as honestly as possible, 
in accordance with my beliefs and 
ideals. Naturally, my personal feel- 
ings as to what art is and the function 
of said art would be expressed in very 
certain terms: I am not so objective, 
as Mr. Randall. 1 agree with Mr. 
Randall; Mr. Hayden's book is im- 
portant: the question is: in what way? 



Does the importance of Kaleidoscope 
live within the context of being a 
meaningful and eloquent addition to 
black literature? I doubt it. Is it that 
Kaleidoscope exposed us to young, 
new, inventive writers? No, (Or even 
old, new inventive writers?) Is it that 
Mr. Hayden's book published hereto- 
fore unpublished and hard to find 
poetry? — ^If you consider Miss Phillis 
Wheatley hard to find, yes. What is the 
significance of Kaleidoscope? There 
is none, except that it is a poor ex- 
tension of Western white literature. 
The book — if not for this brief ex- 
change of words — ^would have trav- 
eled from editor, to publisher, to 
printer, back to publisher, to book 
stores un-noticed. Few, if an\. ad- 
vanced reviews were written, the 
publisher's promotional efforts were 
minute and the majority of black 
stores, as well as white ones, did not 
stock the book. 

Mr. Randall mis-read me for I 
didn't say, "that for most readers a 
sad disappiointment is in store.** I 
qualified my statement with, "'For 
those of us who buy and read anthol- 
ogies a sad . . ." and also added 
that, "Blacks who carefully read 
'negro' anthologies will be aware of 
the fact that, of the 136 poems in 
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Kaleidoscope almost half have been 
anthologized elsewhere, 61 by my 
count." As I see it, theie is no contra- 
diction but a case of poor reading on 
Mr. Randairs part. As to where the 
reprinted "61** appeared and to their 
frequency, I would need another six 
pages. Yes, I feel that Mr. Hayden's 
book is important, I reviewed it; yet, 
those people who he is obviously try- 
ing to appeal to have virtually over- 
looked Kaleidoscope, Why has not 
Kaleidescope been reviewed by white 
critics? Why has the Budd Schulberg 
(Watts) anthology received reviews 
while Mr. Hayden's book — both 
came out late last year — ^was com- 
pletely blanked out. Is Kaleidoscope 
important only to black people or 
will whites read it, too? 

Mr. Hayden not only used his 
imagination in writing some of the 
biographical sketches but he expects 
us to believe him; he says of Miss 
Brooks that she is, "considered by 
some as a 'spokesman' for her race, 
Miss Brooks has had valuable things 
to say, but she has said them as a 
poet, not as a polemicist." That is to 
say that one who is a "polemicist** 
cannot be a poet; first, we must not 
forget that to be black in this country 
is to be controversial and that po- 
lemics are associated with contro- 
versy; second, good poetry, by nature 
of style and content, can be polemic, 
e.g.. The Chicago Defender Sends A 
Man To Little Rock. Of LeRoi James 
he said, "Much of Jones' poetry is in 
no legitimate sense racist and propa- 
gandist.** Which is to say that a good 
portion of Jones' poetry is racist and 
propagandist, for "negro" professors 
of LITERATURE it may appear to 
be that way, but I suggest that Mr. 
Hayden re-read Jones as a Black Poet 
and not as the type of poet he wishes 
him to be. Jones* art is that of the 
present day black man and he sent 
that other "art** back to where it 
belonged— Greece, 400 BC. All 
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Jones is doing, and very well I might 
add, is telling the truth which is pro- 
black, and it seems that the truth is 
not only offensive to Mr. Hayden and 
others who try to cut Jones up but, 
also, to a judge in New Jersey. 

If Kaleidoscope is such an excel- 
lent title, why should one need a 
sub-title to explain it? Mr. Hayden. 
as a poet and teacher, is, I am sure, 
aware of the power of words and un- 
derstands the motivating factors be- 
hind them; in my estimation, Kalei- 
doscope will only attract people in- 
terested in lights, colors and rain- 
bows. Black people will not be moved 
to seek out such a title, and most may 
not even know the meaning of the 
word. Kaleidoscope, in content, as in 
its title, was established to appeal to 
white readers and to those readers 
who consider themselves near white. 

Which brings us to Countee Cul- 
len, who was so busy trying not to 
write "black** or "negro** that his only 
significance as a writer is that he was 
a good imitation white poet. What 
did Mr. Cullen contribute to black 
literature? To read Countee Cullen is 
to read duplicates of Robert Hillyer, 
John Keats and A. E. Housman. 
(Mr. Cullen being the exact opposite 
of Langston Hughes who did create 
new forms and explore new ideas, 
and who was able to grow and ma- 
ture as he advanced in age, and who 
left a great body of black literature 
which will enable other black writers 
to learn from and grow, too.) 

Most, if not all, black poets writ- 
ing today feel that the word "negro," 
with its past and present denotations 
and connotations, is not an accurate 
description of them or their work, 
i.e.. it's an insult, just like being 
called "boy" all your life. 

Evidently Mr. Randall does not 
know the meaning of paying dues; a 
few distinguished poems "ain*t gone 
get it." Black poets like LeRoi Jones 
are paying dues; it is a perpetual 
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thing, like eating and dying. No black 
person living today has paid his dues 
except — ^maybe — ^Paul Robeson, and 
for Mr. Randall to remotely suggest 
that Mr. Hayden has, is simply a lie, 
(People like W.E.B. Du Bois and 
Malcolm X paid dues.) 

I now question Mr. Randall's 
awareness as to the position of the 
black man in this country. Is he sick? 
Don't quote Voltaire's "political 
crap" to me. WHO, Mr. Randall, de- 
fended W.E.B. Du Bois' and LeRoi 
Jones' "right to say it"? WHO, Mr. 
Randall, defended those students of 



the "Orangeburg (S.C.) massacre" 
of 1968 "right to say it"? Then, 
again, Mr. Randall, doesn't it de- 
pend upon what you are saying and 
to whom you are saying it that 
counts? Mr. Hayden doesn't have to 
worry about anyone trying to curtail 
his "right to say it": he knows what 
to say — Kaleidoscope, if nothing else 
explicitly showed this. LeRoi Jones 
knew what to say too; but he wanted 
to be a MAN, 

Don L. Lee 
Chicago, HI. 



A Letter From Robert Hayden 



Dear Editor: 

I regret the harshness of my refer- 
ence to LeRoi Jones (in the January 
1968 issue of Negro Digest). In 
view of his recent imprisonment and 
the dubious circumstances surround- 
ing it, I certainly have no desire to 
add to his pain or attack him for his 
"militancy". I am not so much a 
part of the "Establishment'* that I 
take pleasure in injuring, either by 



word or deed, fellow artists with 
whom I disagree. 

It is sad to think of a sensitive and 
creative man like Jones behind bars. 
And I for one hope that justice will 
soon prevail and that he will be free 
once againg to pursue his career as a 
writer. 

Robert Hayden 
Nashville, Tenn. 



Dear Editor: 

I would like to congratulate you 
on your role in propagating Black 
Consciousness. And may I add if 
your November issue is any indica- 
tion of what is to come (paper stock 
and quality), I say GREAT! 

David A. Coleman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Editor's Note: Unfortunately, the 
paper stock used in most copies of 
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the November and December issues 
will not be used regularly. The pub- 
lisher cannot afford it. 

Dear Editor: 

Negro Digest happens to be my 
favorite magazine, and let me con- 
gratulate you for raising it to a very 
high level of excellence . . . Keep up 
the good work. 

Loyle Hairston 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE DUKE 

NATURAL 

SET 



EASY COMB lets 
comb glide through 
hair no matter how 
long, thick or wiry. 



HAIR SHEEN leaves hair looking alive 
. . . won't leave a sticky, gummy or stiff 
feel. Get the Natural Set and your natural 
will look great. 

At your favorite drug counter or send $3.25 
and we'll send the Duke Set postpaid. 
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THE NATURAL LOOK IS HERE! 

^pAcuf • Gamk • SpAaif.., niiai'd^ AIL. 




RAVEEN 
AU NATURELLE 
SET 

EASY TO COMB 

leaves hair soft, man- 
ageab^e— no more 
snarls or tangles. 
Comb glides through easily. 

SPRAY 'N' GLOW\eaves hair with lovely 
sheen and lustre— hair looks beautifully 
groomed and radiant. Not a holding spray 
but an instant dressing and conditioner. 

At your favorite drug counter or send $3.25 
and we'll send the Raveen Au Naturelle 
Set postpaid. 





SUPREME BEAUTY PRODUCTS CO., 1808 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60616 




Why Should Black Boys Have To 
Grow Up As Model Men? 




Recently, a Negro schoolmarm in Indianapolis received 
a flourish of publicity in the white press by admonishing 
Black people to "quit feeling sorry for ourselves" and 
"do the best we can with what we have". In a national 
magazine not noted for sympathy with Negro aspirations, 
the teacher was extravagantly featured. "Black people 
are easily identified, so they just plain have to be better 
behaved than lots of whites — or we give the prejudiced 
white man a weapon to use against us," was one of the 
gems of enlightenment the teacher reportedly voiced. 

And the teacher, apparently, is not all advice. Sup- 
ported by funds from a foundation, she has organized a 
group which is actually trying to clean up the streets and 
alleys and to instill in the economically-deprived and 
socially-restricted children of poorly-educated, inade- 
quately-housed and frequently under-paid Black people 
ail the middle-class virtues of hard work, cleanliness, 
discipline, responsibility , respect for property and general 
good citizenship. Black children must grow up as model 
men and women. 

Perhaps the teacher deserves all the accolades (in- 
cluding a Freedom Foundation award) which her efforts 
have won for her, but deeper-thinking, less naive Black 
people know that, good intentions notwithstanding, the 
teacher's banal philosophy and sincere projects will avail 
little in the ghetto. Her words have all iDeen said before, 
and better, and the routineness of her deeds would sur- 
prise even her. Attempting to cure the ills of the slums 
with elementary self-help programs like cleaning alleys 
is tantamount to attacking the disease of pellagra by 
painting the sores with iodine. Many white supporters 
of self-help ideas know this very well. 

What is wrong in the Black ghettos can be made right only through a determined 
and committed campaign against racial bigotry and inequity by all the established 
Institutions of American society. Since that eventuality is unlikely in the extreme, 
the key to the resurgence of pride and industry among Black people lies in the 
direction of a kind of "nationalism" which draws its energy from reaction to the 
intransigent Establishment. "It will take many years to erase the feelings of some 
white people, because these feelings were learned at their mothers' knee," the 
teacher is quoted as saying. But the new generation of Blacks consider it futile to 
seek to "erase the feelings" of white people; they are more concerned with rejecting 
the entire aggregate of assumptions which undergird the teacher's facile philosophy. 
In a society which ostracizes, degrades and then accuses them, they are refusing 
to accept as valid and binding the dishonored values the society would impose. 
"I believe that the right-thinking Negro wants to get down off the white man's lap 
and walk like a-man," the teacher is quoted. And right she is. However, the "man" 
who is likely to emerge from the Black ghetto today will not necessarily find approval 
in the eyes of the Indianapolis teacher and her fans. 

Knowledge is the Key to A Better Tomorrow 
Head Negro Digest At Your Favorite Newsstand 
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